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The Ice Is Breaking 


I. Is IN Spring that all slumbering possibilities are aroused to 
new life. Then it is that a divine voice passes as a humming over 
meadow and through woods and reaches down to the sleeping 
roots and urges them on to life and activity. A quiver goes 
through the soft, wet moss in the woods and compels sleepy anem- 
ones to show themselves. It is in Spring that the hymns of 
liberty are sung, and the whole earth is filled with a warm longing 
to do its best in honor of the Creator. 

Such was the Spring of which I am writing. The anemones 
had found their way through the moss and had half opened their 
eyes to see if the snow banks had melted. Out on the meadows 
and hillsides, especially on the sunny sides, the grass was greening, 
and under the bark of the birches and maples life bubbled. 

There was much movement in the river. Far up, the stream 
ran high, almost in rapids; blocks of ice danced with one another 
noisily and lustily, played tag among the mighty boulders lying 
there and ground together in a rage when they were once past. 
Farther downward the river flowed slowly, and the ice blocks 
towered up like a mighty wall. . . 

When the mass moved, it would probably go toward the pier. 
The sun was warm, the wind gentle, and the current strong. 
People came down to watch the ice break up, for it was a magnifi- 
cent spectacle, this fiery struggle of Spring against the giant 
Winter. 

—From the Swedish of Leonard Stromberg 
Translated by Joseph Alexis, 1925 
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Nebraska’s Unsung Heroes 


I. Charles Wesley Wells 


By Mrs. WittiAM Wuitrtnorn, Fairfield* 


O for a faith that will not shrink 
Though pressed by every foe, 
That will not tremble on the brink 


Of any earthly woe! 


Waza H. Bathurst’s prayer for faith was consummated 
in the life of Charles Wesley Wells, a bearer of Methodism 
to early Nebraska settlers. Foregoing the comparative ease 
which might have been his on his Nebraska claim, Mr. Wells 
early chose the life of a pioneer preacher that he might calm 
the inner voice which chanted continually, “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel.” He did not shirk the responsibility 
he felt; rather, he gave to it his strong young manhood and 
untiring efforts in sixty years of service among other pioneers 
He filled his little sphere substantially and is lovingly remem- 
bered by those whose lives he touched. But those are pass 
ing on, and graves are silent of their occupants’ recollections. 
Therefore, to Charles Wesley Wells we dedicate this brief 
story of “an unsung hero,” that in the annals of Nebraska 
history his labor for God’s kingdom may be recorded. 

3orn in Johnson County, Iowa, June 28, 1841, Charles 
Wesley Wells, after moving with his parents several times, 
first came to Nebraska at the age of twenty-one. In the fail 
of 1863 the Wells family took a claim in Gage County near 
Beatrice. The father built the first dwelling in that place, 
and as a local preacher he became the first pastor there. 
On their claim they shared the fate dealt all homesteaders 
by the dry weather, hot winds, and grasshoppers. There, too, 





* Winner of First Prize in 1939 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska 


[7] 
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Mr. Wells married Miss Amelia Potts of Beatrice on January 
1, 1867. Together they sought to gain the wherewithal for 
a home by following the work of building the Union Pacific 
from Omaha to the Black Hills.* They did laundry work, 
cooking, and !ime-burning over a period of about a year. 
Mrs. Wells was a strong and active woman and worked side 
by side with her husband. In the summer of 1869, however 


she contracted the dreaded quick consumption, and died in 


December « 
took his child of twenty-one months to her grandparents’ 


{ that year. Heart-smitten, the young widower 


home near Beatrice. Of the feelings of that period of his life, 
Mr. Wells wrote: 


“My cherished hopes are now all gone; 
My bosom friend hath flown 
lo find and wear her golden crown, 
And left me all alone 
No, not alone: my babe is here 
No mother’s love to know, 
And I must live her heart to cheer 


While struggling here below.” 


Life was hard and lonely for the young man. He wanted 
a companion and wished that he might be with his child 
On August 13, 1873, he married Miss Mary Stacy of Edgar 
and took his little daughter Amy home. 

Theirs were the lives of a pioneer minister’s family. 
They moved as Conference decreed and sought always t 
win for God the people they met. Trials and hardships were 
theirs, but they likewise shared the compensation of a realiza 
tion of duty done. Four sons were born to the union, but 
three of them died as small children. With saddened hearts 
the parents laid the little ones to rest at various stations 
along their way. 

In 1901 the Reverend Charles Wells was appointed to 
Ong, and there he and his family made their home until his 
death on March 8, 1927. Although he had leit his work 
three different times because of a voice ailment, he had spent 
sixty of his eighty-five years in the ministry. Mr. Wells 


* “The Black Hills” here mentioned is the range west of Cheyenne 
in Wyoming—not the more familiar range in South Dakota Editor. 
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was an active student throughout his life, and until a very 
short time before his death he preached funeral sermons and 
rendered many other services to the church. His community 
felt the severe loss of a “singularly lovable man, having the 
good will of even those wrongdoers whose actions he de- 
nounced, but whose souls he loved.’* 

Mr. Wells’ death marked the end of three-quarters of 
a century of a life lived as a Christian, for as a lad of ten 
he had been converted, joining the Methodist Episcopal church 
at that time. Seven years later his church granted him an 
exhorter’s license, and in that capacity he worked toward 
satisfying his call to the ministry. The call was very strong 
and he felt that refusing meant the loss of his soul. “Woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel!” ever sounded in his ears. 
In 1867 he was granted a local preacher’s license at Blue 
Springs, Nebraska, and in that office he did preaching in 
different localities, traveling on foot six. and seven miles 
through the dust and under a scorching sun to some of his 
appointments. But his call meant more. He felt that only 
by giving all of his time to the ministry could his mind be 
put at ease. 

Records of the 1871 Nebraska Conference of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church list C. W. Wells as one of eight ad- 
mitted on trial that year, and show that he was appointed to 
“Fair Berry.” The following year he was one of the six 
continued on trial and was returned to Red Cloud, to which 
town he had been transferred during the previous year. Of 
Mr. Wells‘ willingness to accept the decrees of those in whose 
hands he had placed himself, John B. Maxfield, presiding 
elder, wrote in his conference report: “Like a true soldier 
who has taken upon himself vows, he no sooner learned my 
wishes than he mounted his horse and ‘moved to the front.’ 
God’s blessing rests upon men who shake hands with ease 
and comfort, bidding their friends farewell, and, taking their 
lives in their hands, thus go forth bearing precious seed. | 
need not add that he has been eminently successful, for ‘God 
was with him’ and he must needs succeed.” 


* Bladen Enterprise, March, 1927. 
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The conference in 1873 saw this “disciple of the Cross” 
ordained deacon and assigned to the Lyons Circuit. And the 
succeeding conferences found him sent to new places distant 
from his parents and former friends. But with his wife and 
daughter he joyfully sought new followers for Christ in what- 
ever outpost of Zion the appointive powers saw fit to send 
him. Eighteen months of service at Lyons (the conference 
changed from spring to fall) saw a removal to Riverton. 
Norfolk, Oakdale, Albion and Schuyler followed in yearly 
succession. Bishop Gilbert Haven in 1875 ordained him elder. 
Then in 1881 came a transfer to the North Nebraska Con- 
ference, where he labored for three years. The years of ’83 
and ’84 found him back in southern Nebraska supplying the 
Edgar Circuit, which included Clay Center and Glenville. 
Everywhere he worked the presiding elder reported favorably 
of his labor and example as a minster of the gospel. 

The Conference Minutes of 1887 show that Mr. Wells 
was reentered into the conference in full connection. Then 
followed five years of service at Davenport, the people 
earnestly requesting his return year after year. The success 
of his work there is recorded in the District Superintendent’s 
words: “Davenport is one of the most spiritual charges we 
have in the district.” 

Belvidere was his next appointment and there he served 
one year. Ten more years he gave to the work as supernum- 
erary preacher—one not employed for regular service but in 
case of need. The need for Wells in the work and his need 
for the work were strong, however. Ong was his field of 
endeavor during most of this time, though he also supplied 
at Strang, Angus and Oak in various years. 

The Conference of 1903 cffered Mr. Wells the garland 
of service well rendered. He became superannuaied. Residing 
at Ong, however, he continued his work. Until 1908 no other 
minister was appointed to Ong. C. W. Wells “supplied,” 
even managing in 1907 the removal of a church building some 
twelve miles as a nucleus around which to gather a strong 


band of Methodists. 
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But through the years of younger ministers’ trials in 
Ong Mr. Wells remained faithful to the cause and gave his 
staunch support to that which was right. During 1913 when 
the appointed minister resigned, this old soldier of the Cross 
responded to the request of his people and served out the 
year. 

September, 1920, found the septuagenarian attending the 
conference held in Omaha. His spirit was strong in the work. 
And the year he passed his eisrhty-fifth birthday the confer- 
ence moved closer to his home (Hastings) and he again 
answered roll. That was the last time, for when conference 
season came again, C. W. Wells had responded to God’s roll 
call. His wife, always a co-worker with him in his ministry, 
willingly enduring the hardships and privations of those days 
—the grasshoppers, droughts, and meager stipends that were 
the experience of most early toilers—outlived him by seven 
years. His two children, Mrs. Amy Hughes and Frank Wells, 
residents of Hastings and Harvard respectively, are still living. 

Preaching the gospel in the days of Nebraska’s early 
statehood meant more than is conveyed by mere words. Above 
all, it meant self-denial and an uncomplaining yielding to the 
lot of all pioneers. David Marquette in his History of Nebraska 
Methodism remarks: “C. W. Wells, ... who was one of the 
most faithful and efficient pioneer preachers we have had, 
received from the people for the first seven years of his work 
less than an average of $175 a year. His experience could be 
matched by scores of others.”” The preacher’s own records for 
his second year of labor show $132 as the amount received. 
He was single then, but when married he fared little better 
—in 1877 he was paid $159, and most of that was in com- 
modities. In 1876 he reported only $30 in money. The pioneer 
preacher and cash met but seldom. 

Yet the missionary never complained for lack of cash; 
his parishioners seldom had more. And “the frontier preach- 
ers of Nebraska are used to Indians, buffaloes, elk, deer, an- 
telopes, turkeys, prairie dogs, grasshoppers, bedbugs, fleas 
and sod houses,” as Wells himself enumerated the inconve- 
niences he encountered. Early in his ministry he learned that 
to succeed as a Methodist preacher in a new country he must 
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have “get, grit, and grace” and fear neither “debt, dust, nor 
devil.” And our friend possessed those qualities, for he was 
the one sent when the presiding elder said he needed some- 
one with “sand in his craw.” His companion was likewise 
endowed with the qualities necessary for that life; she re- 
ported having had “a very nice time” teaching the sod Star 
School south of Ong when not bothered by either rain or 
snakes. The roof was neither rain-proof nor snake-proof, and 
sometimes boards were laid in the “soddy” to keep the chil- 
dren out of the mud. But, both of them possessing the energy 
and love of God necessary for successful pastoral work, they 
became endeared to the hearts of all with whom they worked. 

Preaching has always required much study, but Mr. Wells 
carried a double burden on that score. At some places he was 
required to preach to lawyers, doctors and school teachers, 
all of whom had had better early advantages than had he. 
Thus, feeling the need of further study of elementary branches 
of learning along with his conference studies, the situation 
impelled him to do double work. Nor was studying easy. 
The atmosphere created by cold rooms, single-room sod 
houses, and large families which he might find at places where 
he boarded, was not conducive to such work. But he plodded 
on. He tells of poring over his books many times as snow 
sifted through the roof, so that he was compelled to throw 
something across his shoulders and bend low over the books 
to keep them from being soiled. 

Such was the life of an early Nebraska preacher. But all 
those things that look like hardships were external factors, 
which, if the heart is right, cannot touch the inner happiness 
and satisfaction gained. On his very early work at Red Cloud 
Mr. Wells looked back with affection as he recalled preaching 
at the house of “Brother Knight’”—a house covered with poles 
and dirt and with a floor of native soil. There they “sang, 
prayed, preached, ate and slept, all in the same room, and had 
a glorious good time.” At another appointment on the cir 
cuit the winter services were held in a dugout on the creek 
bank, whereas in summer the people worshiped under the 
branches‘of two large oaks. Under those trees Mr. Wells 
preached, held Sunday School and helped make the woods 
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and hills ring with songs of praise and plain gospel sermons. 
Years later he said: “I often wonder if the echo of my voice 
is not still heard in that new country.” It was with a thrill 
of joy, too, that he recalled being preacher in a country where 
the first persons ever baptised in the Republican River were 
those converted at one of his early revivals. He remembered 
well the many happy hours spent among the warm-hearted 
early settlers in dugouts and sod houses. 

But to infer that the early pioneer minister was always 
greeted with open arms is misleading. The Wells’ reception 
at Norfolk was an example of the direct opposite. There being 
no railroads in that region, he had taken his wife and children 
the three days’ journey in the buggy, hiring their goods 
taken through by team. Arriving before the goods, they could 
not set up housekeeping, and they asked directions to the 
home of “Brother G.” (at the time a steward in the Methodist 
church) with whom they had been told they could stay. But 
“Brother G.” showed by every action that the new preacher 
was not welcome even to the circuit, much less to his home. 
Because of his wife and sick babe, Mr. Wells strove to over- 
look the outright unkindness displayed by the family in eat- 
ing alone after the minister’s family had eaten, even though 
there was an abundance of both room and dishes. But when 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells returned from town the next day and 
saw Mrs. G. wading through mud toward a neighbor’s to es- 
cape being home when they came back, and when they found 
their things piled on the porch and the house locked as against 
a thief, they knew that the unkindness could not have been 
imaginary. Mr. Wells said that was one of the greatest 
trials of his life—being turned away from the home, not of 
an enemy but of one who should have been his best friend, 
with but little money, a very sick child, and no shelter from 
the night. However, back in town they found a real friend 
of the church who gave them a royal welcome, and the general 
kindness with which the whole parish received them was, they 
believed, heightened by Brother G’s inhospitality. 

Beneath all the hard surface there was romance in the 
life. Mr. Wells and Miss Stacy first met at the Star School, 
which she taught, when he went there to help a local preacher 
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conduct revival meetings. And from that meeting blossomed 
a happy companionship, one which had its beginning almost 
entirely in letters. 

There was pathos in his life, too, in the many heart rend- 
ing experiences such as one he described. 

“One day, on my way to town, I drove down to the edge 
of the water, and saw, in the middle of the stream, a forlorn- 
looking woman in a covered wagon without a team. I called 
and asked if she wished to be taken across. She answered: 
‘The wagon is fast in the sand. My husband has gone to 
town for help to take it out, and I can’t leave, for my dead 
baby is here with me.’ It was a sad sight, that mother, 
alone with her dead in the middle of the river!” 

There was tragic humor in his life, too, in an experience 
that was his in a doctor’s home. The medical man, though 
not a Christian, wanted a minister to come when he was 
seriously ill. After a long conversation the doctor asked that 
Mr. Wells pray. But the wife, not expecting to die at that 
time, wanted no praying in the house. Though she said 
nothing, the preacher “could see that she was not in a praying 
mood.” While he knelt beside her husband she went about 
the house attending to her work, banging everything that 
was capable of being banged. But the Lord heard through 
all the banging and the man became well, only to forget his 
sick-bed vows and go back to serving the devil. 

Again there was humor, vet embarrassment to this young 
minister, when he found it necessary to support a drunken 
woman away from the house where he was the only man 
present. While at dinner in the Lincoln home where he was 
entertained during Conierence, the woman had come to the 
door making complaint about something that happened to 
her. In a moment she dropped down on the doorstep and lay 
there as if dead. The lady of the house tried to persuade her 
to get up and go home; when that failed, Mr. Wells threat- 
ened to call the police. Her feeble attempts to rise solicited 
his pity and he helped her to her feet, but finding her unable 
to stand alone he had to help her home. “How mortified ! 
felt,” he,exclaimed, “walking beside a miserable, drunken 
woman, and passing respectable people who knew nothing 
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of the circumstances! As soon as she was in a chair in her 
own room, I left the house about as fast as a preacher ever 
gets away from any place, meanwhile looking about to see if 
anyone was watching me.” 

Pioneering in those early days was hard. The itineran‘ 
had no trailer-house to ease his way. Mr. Wells, without 
even a tent, once went with his family for a week’s camp- 
meeting in an improvised abode fashioned of a header box 
and a cloth. Yes, pioneering had its difficulties, but there was 
a thrill in being the subject of a remark like this: “No matter 
how high the river is, Brother Wells will cross if he has to 
take a pony under each arm and swim over.” All these ex- 
periences rounded out the life and character of Charles Wesley 
Wells. 

In his own words Mr. Wells expressed his satisfaction 
with his lot as carrier of the gospel to the frontier: “Yet 
there is a glory in laying the foundation of our beloved Zion 
in a new country that many Eastern preachers know nothing 
of. I have no disposition to envy the comparatively easy lot 
of our Eastern brethren; but 1 do sympathize with them in 
their loss of the glory there is in laying the foundation of our 
Church in new fields, upon which others may build.” 

As Mr. Wells looked back over his ministry in his closinz 
years, he found more comfort in calling to mind the places 
where he had laid the foundation for his “beloved Zion” than 
in thinking of communities he had later served. Laboring at 
the outposts, he felt, brought a richer reward than did labor- 
ing in fields of ease. “I have learned by experience,” he said, 
“that the darkest clouds have the brightest lining.” 

Could Charles Wesley look back upon his namesake he 
would be proud of God’s servant who carried on Methodism. 
He might well look over the record of the Reverend Charles 
Wesley Wells and credit him with 


“A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage without; 

That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt.” 
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This picture of a fine pioneer layman-farmer is used in preference to a 
more modern photo in our files. Speckled and worn, it belongs to the period 
Understanding eyes will read the character of the man through the patina 
of time. 


II. John Longnecker 


By Tuomas P. BEALL 


I. was in the summer of 1898. I had been recently “dis- 
charged” from cne of the small colleges in Nebraska, and, 
thinking perhaps that Greeley’s advice might still be good. 
I wandered as far west as McCook, then a young, thriving 
railroad town. 

Upon my arrival there I became acquainted with a con- 
genial traveling salesman who frequently drove a little bay 
horse to a two-seated runabout and made the small towns 
around McCook as the representative of a wholesale grocery 
firm in Omaha. On my first Sunday morning in the village 
I was asked by my friend to take a ride into the country. 
As there seemed to be an excellent prospect for a pleasant 
day, I accepted the offer with eagerness and delight. We 
followed a more or less zigzag course into the northeast, view- 
ing on either side of the road vast stretches of prairie pasture- 
land and an occasional field of corn or wheat. 

The end of the journey was a little church located on 
rising ground. As we moved along the weed-bordered and 
grass-grown road with deeply cut wheel tracks, the church, 
on the corner of an acreage enclosed by a wire fence, came 
clearly into view. Numerous wagons and buggies of various 
descriptions almost completely encompassed the premises 
The horses were tied to hitching posts that were quite close 
together. Children were leaving the building as we drove up, 
which indicated to us that the Sunday school had been dis- 
missed. As we entered the church we observed that it was 
well filled and that all was very quiet. The minister stepped 
to the platform at the farther end of the room, and services 
were begun by the announcement of a hymn which the con- 
gregation took up at once. The text of the sermon that morn- 





* Winner of Second Prize in 1939 Contest, Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Nebraska. 
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ing was from Mark 4:38: “And he was in the hinder part 
of the ship, asleep on a pillow; and they awake him, and say 
unto him, Master, carest thou not that we perish?” 

\t the close of the services there was a period of cordial 
greetings and handshaking, during which time I was introduced 
to a large number of men and women. It was apparently pre- 
arranged that my friend and I should be entertained for dinner 
at “Brother Longnecker’s” home, about a mile from the church 
in a southeasterly direction. As I recall quite clearly now 
after the passing of more than forty years, the residence was 
of modern architecture and seemed newly painted. The 
grounds were exceedingly well kept for a country home at 
this time and in this part of the West. 

In the living room we were welcomed by a very gracious 
lady, our hostess. There I was introduced to the four sons, 
all in their early twenties, and to the two daughters who were 
still in their teens. The famiiy of eight were ail at Sunday 
school and church that morning. This, indeed, was the usua! 
custom. 

A few moments only were free for casual observation. 
Evidences of culture and refinement were seen on every hand 
The furnishings were modest but in good taste. Well chosen 
paintings and pictures were artistically arranged; book cases 
were filled with standard literature; current periodicals lay 
invitingly on the tables. 

As we repaired to the dining room and were seated at 
the long table, questions came to me as to the probable fre- 
quency of meeting other such groups, and how it could be 
possible to find so much of courtesy and true hospitality in 
an environment far removed from the ideal. Here at the head 
of the table sat the host, Mr. Longnecker, a man of less than 
average height and build, with abundant hair and a full beard 
just turning grey; keen, alert eyes, and of deliberate and cor- 
rect speech. The hostess, a woman of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, used the mother tongue correctly and elegantly 
but with a strong Southern accent. The sons and daughter 
as they sat almost silent around the table, deported them 
selves with true manly and womanly behavior. And it was 


at once apparent, too, that upon an especial occasion there 
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was no prearranged procedure or conduct which departed 
essentially from their daily custom. When the minister offered 
a prayer of thanksgiving and blessing, and while each bowed 
the head reverently, one knew that here was a family group, 
the members of which were bound by an unusually strong 
spiritual tie. 

John Longnecker was born at Mayslick, Madison County, 
Kentucky, March 16, 1844. He became a Christian early in life. 
In his youth and early manhood he was strong and vigorous 
of body, and ambitious. Indeed, only such were able to sur- 
vive the strenuous life of the later Western pioneer. He 
responded to the lure of a developing empire and determined 
to be one of those who would blaze a new trail. He reached 
Nebraska City in the fall of 1871, where a company was being 
formed for the purpose of making settlements “somewhere” 
in the Republican Valley. Comprising the party that went 
forth to file for a homestead or to lay out a town-site were 
John Roberts, J. F. Black, W. W. W. Jones (later a state 
superintendent of schools), John Longnecker, L. W. Sitler, 
William Byfield, Frank Usher, William McKinney, J. M. 
Davis, and Lathrop Ellis, a surveyor. These names are well 
known to the historian of Red Willow County. 

The party left Nebraska City November 9, 1871, by way 
of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad (now the C 
B. & Q.), arriving at Sutton November 10. The overland 
journey was begun the next day; and, after encountering a 
severe snowstorm, they arrived at the mouth of Red Willow 
Creek on November 22. Mr. Longnecker filed for his home- 
stead the northwest quarter of section nine, township three, 
north ; range twenty-eight west of the sixth principal meridian, 
in what later became Red Willow County, Nebraska. 

Mr. Longnecker then returned to his home in Kentucky 
and married Miss Katherine Owens, of a prominent Ken- 
tucky family, on February 2, 1872. She had received the usual 
education of the cultured families of that day and possessed 
the well-known hospitable nature of Southern women. At 
this time she was less than the average in stature and build, 
and of not too strong a physique—for the rigors of a pioneer 
life. 
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These two adventurers left their homes in Kentucky on 
April 13, 1872, by way of Cincinnati and St. Joseph, arriving 
at Nebraska City on April 28, where they remained for eight- 
een days. Here preparations were made for the wagon journey 
of three hundred miles westward. The route selected was 
by way of Lincoln, the Platte Valley, Old Fort Kearny, and 
a trail across the divide between the Platte and Republicar. 
rivers. 

Oi this slow, wearisome, perilous journey, the Long- 
neckers left an almost daily record. The seemingly limitless 
stretches of uninhabited and uncharted prairie, the constant 
fear of Indians, and the frequent and unmistakable evidence 
along the way of famine anc! death were supreme tests of the 
courage of those who ventured into this strange land. “The 
newness of everything was unpleasantly prominent,” states 
the record. “The idea of the immensity of it all... was 
impressed by the ever-lengthening prairie—a suggestion of 
Eternity ; the sun seeming to drop suddenly out of sight, and 
the twilight changing to nightfall, with stars so bright but 
‘subdued 


so far off.” This closing scene of the evening 
reason,” and the “nerves were made to feel the power” of an 
enveloping darkness and loneliness. 

These two young people, leaving home and kindred for 
an untried experience in a new land, possessed strong ele 
ments of Christian faith. Their journey put to the test the 
genuineness of that faith; and the record shows that on their 
way to a promised land they succeeded in grounding so 
strongly a trust in God that it endured to the end of their 
earthly careers. His daughter Katherine wrote to me: “When 
food and clothing were very scarce, father did not know how 
he was going to make things go. He put his faith in God and 
talked to Him, saying, ‘Father, if you do not help me I do not 
know how I shall get along.’ It was this wonderful childlike 
faith that helped his children all through life.” I quote again 
from the record: “Our motto in starting out was to take 
everything as it came to us and make the best of it.” That 
was periect faith in God. 

“The next day we came to our ‘claim’— and pitched our 
tent on our Canaan.” This was on May 29, 1872. There, 
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various happy and unhappy incidents took place during their 
abode in tent and dugout for more than a year. Later they 
lived in a sod house and then in a log house, but the faithful 
chronicler says: “Yet these were happy days because we 
loved each other.” That was striking a balance between the 
hardships, fears, uncertainties, hopes, failures, the keen spirit 
of adventure, a strong desire for success, faith in an om- 
niscient being, and a love for each other! The balance proved 
not to be in the red! 

The first Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Red 
Willow County was organized in July, 1873, in the shade of 
the trees around the Longnecker dugout home. For many 
years, this group of Christian people met in the widely scat- 
tered sod houses and dugouts. “One of the delightful recol- 
lections.” says the record, “is of the meetings held on the 
Lord’s day in tent and dugout, in sod houses and under ar- 
bors, where some sick soul would be cheered and comforted 
by thoughts of the loved ones in the old homes. ... They 
realized that 

‘Though sundered far, by faith we meet 
Around one common mercy seat.’”’ 

Mr. Longnecker and others soon felt the need of a perma 
nent place of worship. Their efforts and sacrifices resulted 
in the erection, in 1884, of the frame church building already 
mentioned. Here many protracted meetings were held by 
ministers and evangelists of the Christian church in Nebraska. 
Hundreds became Christians as the result of these meetings 
and the preaching of the gospel. There was little regular 
preaching in the church or pastoral work among the members. 
The elders and deacons would conduct the services, including 
observance of the communion, and in this way the work of 
the church was carried on. The Bible school and the Christian 
Endeavor society were strong religious forces that held to- 
gether the older people as well as the younger members. In 
that community, which extended over a considerable terri- 
tory, the Christianizing influence of the little church on the 
hill was definite and far-reaching; and the Christian people 
who sustained and fostered this one social institution in their 
midst were grounded in an abiding faith. As one of their 
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number remarked: “You can always tell the Red Willow 
young people—their Christian training stands out prominently 
in their characters. The power of their consecration is shown 
in their lives. After marriage they have carried their devo- 
tion to the church wheresoever they have gone.” 

For more than a year I was a frequent visitor at the 
Longnecker home. The domestic atmosphere was not one of 
sanctimoniousness or weighted with the odors of small gossip. 
Nor was religion the alpha and the omega of conversation; 
but the essence of Christian teaching seemed to emanate nat- 
urally and unobtrusively as a blessing to be felt and appre- 
ciated. The very hospitality of the household—the at-home 
feeling that one had, and the absence of any assumption of 
superiority—was the secret power that flowed forth to do 
good, enhancing respect for religion and faith in God. 

Mr. Longnecker was a close student of the Scriptures. 
He had allied himself with what has been called the “restora 
tion movement,” which embodies the objectives of a union 
of Christian believers as they were in apostolic times: the 
rejection of human creeds for the divine creed, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God;” the acceptance of im- 
mersion as the only baptism and of the New Testament as 
containing the essentials of Christian teaching. He readily 
permitted the great scholars of the “reformation” to help 
him in the understanding of divine truth. The works of 
Alexander Campbell, profound scholar and eminent preacher, 
and the writings of James W. McGarvey, noted educator 
and critic, were his favorites. He kept himself informed upon 
the current trend of thought in social and political matters 
as well as in religious affairs. The Christian Standard, one of 
the foremost religious journals of the church, he had read 
since its founding by Isaac Errett in 1866. 

But Mr. Longnecker invariably entered upon a contro- 
versial discussion with reluctance, and always refrained from 
doing so unless urged, seeming to feel that he might be 
misunderstood in trying to force an acceptance of his own 
particular interpretation or belief. His sense of tolerance was 
marked. His conversation was always enlightening; and in 


a group, whether in the home or in the harvest field, men 
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would stop to listen with respect and confidence, and go awa} 
with a feeling of increased friendliness and regard that seemed 
lasting. In this way, without any apparent consciousness of 
doing a good deed, or of saying a kind word, or of offering 
a substantial piece of advice, his contacts with people counted 
for righteousness. His daugher wrote to me: “Father and 
mother were looked upon as examples of sterling character 
and fine Christian faith.” 

During the years subsequent to the period of my acquaint- 
ance with this family, my course of life carried me into associa- 
tion with people of many communities. In these various 
groups were found many examples of the true faith, but scat- 
tered through them with discouraging frequency, like the 
tares in a field of grain, were discovered people with only the 
semblance of a substantial trust in either natural or revealed 
religion. It was truly heartening, therefore, to have discovered 
a community that was conspicuously exceptional, both in the 
number of men and women who were devoted to the church 
and in the genuineness of their faith in religion. In many cir- 
cumscribed sections in Nebraska groups of religious people 
are to be found which have increased in number from the 
original nuclei and have always been predominantly spiritual, 
but the Red Willow neighborhood owed its origin and growth 
to people of various forms and degrees of religious faith or 
of no apparent faith at all. This was not the exception but 
rather the rule in pioneer settlements. In the vast majority 
of communities it remained for the few who were especially 
endowed to scatter seed of the good news and to cultivate 
the tender plant of the church. In those areas when a definite 
and aggressive force for righteousness was lacking, people 
remained apathetic towards the refining and uplifting in- 
fluences of Christianity. During the early days, fortunate 
indeed was that community which possessed a few whose 
faith and devotion to the church were as “a little leaven” 
that “leaveneth the whole lump.” And sometimes—perhaps 
often—much power for lasting good emanated from some 
quiet soul whose conception of religion or philosophy of life 
was not in proclaiming righteousness with sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal, and in long and loud professions, but 
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rather in offering to a waiting world the example of an 
humble, trusting and helpful life. 

“And so the years passed, our family growing larger by 
the coming of one little urchin after another, until four boys 
and two girls were what we contributed to the native popula- 
tion of Nebraska,” wrote Mrs. Longnecker into the record. To 
begin with there was Jacob, the eldest son, who early came 
into the church. When still a small boy his parents gave him 
a little volume containing the Psalms and the New Testament. 
One day he carried the book with him to read while watching 
their cattle graze on the low hills. A prairie fire came up 
suddenly and the sacred scriptures were leit lying in the 
wake of the burning prairie grass, but were afterwards re- 
covered, bearing marks of the fire. The volume is still kept 
by his sister Katherine as a memento of one of little Jacob’s 
experiences. 

Jacob was always faithful in his attendance at Sunday 
school. When I met him on that Lord’s day he was an ei- 
ficient teacher in the Bible school, a Christian Endeavor leader, 
and a young man of exceptional promise of a continued con- 
secrated life. He has measured up to this promise and, like his 
father before him, is a quiet and effective spiritual force in 
the community where he resides. 

“George Owens,” wrote his sister, “was a fine, cultured 
young man, hard-working and sturdy, a true friend, faithful 
to his Lord when called home to be with his Master.” Holton, 
the third son, a chemist residing in Denver, Colorado, became 
a Christian early in life, and began to teach in the Bible school 
while still in his youth. He and his family are active in the 
work of the church. Louis Conquest, the fourth son, resides 
on the old farm, and has been a faithful Christian for many 
years. Katharine, the elder daughter, accepted Christ at the 
age of fourteen, became a Bible school instructor not long 
afterward, and by her example of a consecrated life had much 
influence with the young people of the community. She be- 
came a minister’s wife, and with her husband, Dr. J. E. 
Wilson, rendered conspicuous and valiant service for a 
number of prominent churches in Nebraska. Gabriella Parry, 
the youngest of the family, now Mrs. Gabriella Smith, came 
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into the church while a child and continued a faithful student 
of the Bible. As a young girl she appeared unusually modest 
and ladylike, and her quiet manner and unpretentious way set 
an example of Christlikeness before those with whom she was 
associated. She is still a member of the Red Willow com- 
munity, where her life continues to be of signal service to 
the church. 

Here then, no doubt, was a single instance out of many 
where a spiritualiy endowed soul was called from his own land 
and from his kindred to journey in peril and hardship to a 
Western Canaan. He had faith in the new empire of the West. 
He set his hand to the plow and did not turn back. By the 
side of his comrades he turned the virgin sod and helped to 
release a wealth, material and spiritual, that has not yet 
been counted. He added his strength and wisdom to the 
promotion of many worthy enterprises in his own community 
and in his State. He contributed to the cause of truth and 


he 


justice among his associates. But he could not forget t 
souls of men. He gave freely of his substance that others in 
foreign lands might enjoy the blessings of Christian living. 
He loved his friends and neighbors so well that he did not 
leave them for over forty years—until his beloved companion 
was taken away; then he visited the land of his birth for a 
short time. He came back to his pioneer acres, to the scenes 
of his early struggles, to his children and his neighbors 

for awhile. One dislikes to say good-bye to such a character 
—truly one of the heroes of early-day religious experience in 
Nebraska. He died on the old home farm near the Red 
Willow on November 8, 1923. His companion preceded him 
on July 13, 1913—perhaps no less a heroine of the pioneer 


days than was he a hero. 





“This print,” wrote Mrs. Scott, “was clipped by me from the fly-leaf 


of an old History of the Elkhorn Valley. Every line in it expresses the 
indomitable courage and determination of the young minister.” 





III. Jacob Adriance 
By Irene Hamitton Scott, North Bend* 


Nox all knights won their spurs in the age-old game of 
war; not all pioneers gained that title tilling the soil; not all 
history has been recorded, and not all monuments are made 
of granite. Strangest of all, those pioneers who most deserve 
the accolade of knightship were so busy at their appointed 
tasks that they left behind them scant written records of their 
achievements, and thus it is that they flit across the pages 
of history as shadowy figures. Indeed, if it were not for the 


monuments they leave, their memory would soon be lost. Ah, 


f 


those monuments! They were not of stone, but of deeds, of 
humble seli-sacrifice, of dogged endurance through hardship 
and sorrow and suffering, of steadfast courage in the face of 
physical danger. Great monuments were these and lasting; 
and the churches that sprang into being because once these 
men were here, stand yet today as living witnesses to the 
heroic exploits of those knights of the cross, the first circuit 
riders of early Nebraska history. Among these Jacob Adriance 
deserves a prominent place. 

Jacob Adriance was born in New York state on October 
22, 1835. His parents were farm people and his education 
began in a district school near by. His father and mother 
were God-fearing folk and the atmosphere of their home was 
one of rigid adherence to right-doing. Duty was no byword 
in that home. For his higher education, Jacob attended 
Wilson Collegiate Institution of Wilson Village, New York. 

When the boy finished at Wilson, his father apprenticed 
him for three years to a carpenter in the village so that he 
might learn that trade. Little did he, or his father either, 
dream that he would later use the skill thus attained in the 
building of churches in far-away Nebraska and Colorado. 

When Jacob was sixteen years of age this carpenter be- 
came the converted follower of Another Carpenter, and before 
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he was twenty a Divine voice called him to service. Listen 
to what he himself says about this call. 

“It came to me, I can’t say how: “The Lord wants you 
to go a long way from home and preach the Gospel.’ Being 
naturally of a retiring disposition, I said ‘No, I cannot do 
that. I have no qualifications, such as gift of speech and 
education.’ As I thus reasoned with myself, my mind be- 
came downcast and gloomy, but in proportion as I yielded 
to the conviction of duty, my mind was free and my soul 
peaceful.” 

For twelve months the boy struggled with that inner 
voice. Somehow he knew he was not being asked to go to 
a foreign field, and during the next year he reached the con- 
clusion that he was to be a missionary in the far west of 
his own country. Then a most significant thing happened 

Jacob’s older brother, William, planned to go to Kansas 
to homestead land. Shortly before William left, the father of 
the two boys said to his younger son: “Jacob, I have a 
soldier’s warrant for one hundred sixty acres of land out west. 
This I will give you, together with $75 in cash, and you may 
go west with William if you wish.” 

Now Jacob had never mentioned his call to anyone. His 
father’s offer was entirely unsolicited. Was that mere coinci- 
dence, or was it God opening the way for Jacob once he had 
yielded ? 

It was a beautiful day, that seventh day of April in 1857, 
when the two boys left their father’s home to make their own 
way in the world. They traveled by rail to St. Louis and by 
boat up the Missouri to Leavenworth, Kansas, where William 
became disgusted with the west and turned back. With Jacob 
it was different. He was not especially interested in the land 
anyway. Before leaving home he had looked up the date oi 
the Kansas-Nebraska Conference in the New York Advocate, and 
knew that religious body to be in session in Nebraska City 
at that very time. He resolved, therefore, to continue his 
journey up the river to Nebraska City. 

Boat travel was slow in those days and the journey 
seemed long to the lonely young man. Men and women were 


drinking, laughing, dancing; and there was he, shut out from 
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all of it. Right there Jacob Adriance fought his first and 
last battle with alcohol. He did not drink then, when tempted ; 
he never touched a drop the rest of his life. 

When the boat docked at Nebraska City, Conference had 
adjourned. He decided then to walk to Omaha, where the 
presiding elder of the area was located. He had in his pocket 
a local preacher’s license, and with it he hoped to be ap- 
pointed as assistant to some pastor. 

When Presiding Elder J. M. Chivington saw the young 
man, he was immediately attracted to him. Chivington knew 
men; and certainly he made no mistake when he appointed 
Jacob Adriance to the De Soto Mission. 

This mission was a circuit appointment, which meant 
that the parish was composed of several towns and included 
all the farmer-folk living between those towns. De Soto, 
Cuming City, Tekamah and Decatur comprised the field of 
his service, together with two or three other places known 
as “paper towns” because they existed only on the map. 
The parishioners numbered four hundred and fifty, all very 
poor, and the prospect of a man’s receiving much salary was 
slim indeed. This troubled Jacob Adriance not at all. 

Since the distance he had to cover between De Soto on 
the south end of his circuit and Decatur on the north was 
forty miles, his first need was a horse. To secure the horse 
he sold the land warrant his father had given him for one 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. Of this sum he spent one 
hundred twenty-five dollars for a good pony and twenty 
dollars for a saddle. Some good brother gave him a pair of 
saddle-bags, and thus he was able to save his remaining 
eighteen dollars against an emergency. These goods com- 
prised his worldly all. Thus equipped, he set out like a 
knight of old, and the Holy Grail he sought was the souls 
of men to offer to his Lord. Like the Son of Man, he had 
not where to lay his head, unless some good housewife into 
whose home he happened at eventime offered it to him. To 
his everlasting credit be it said that, knowing all this in ad- 
vance, he eagerly began his pastoral work. 

The third day of May, 1857, found the young pastoi 
holding his first service at De Soto in the home of Jacob 
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Carter, a Baptist. His first move was to organize a Sunday 
School, with a circulating library of books he had bought 
from M. F. Shinn of Omaha and packed up the river in his 
saddle-bags. This routine he followed in each new church 
he established, and only God can measure the benefit thus 
brought to the children in that raw new land. 

It was in De Soto that Reverend Adriance met his first 
active opposition later in the year. He and “Brother Collins” 
were holding revival meetings, during the course of which 
the only unmarried women in the town were converted. This 
leit the unconverted men of the town without dancing part- 
ners (for in those days good Methodists were banned from 
dancing), and the loss infuriated them. The next night as 
Brother Collins was praying they hurled a dead dog through 
the window. It landed fairly on the evangelist’s back. In 
his diary Reverend Adriance says of the episode—The meet- 
ing continued.” Terse comment, but oh how characteristic! 

The aiternoon of May 3 saw the young circuit rider at 
Cuming City some ten miles north, where again he organized 
a Sunday School. On May 7 he started services at Decatur 
and on May 10 at Tekamah. The books for the Decatur 
library were carried forty-four miles in his saddle-bags. Thus 
the work of the De Soto mission began. 

All that year, rain or shine, saw him constantly on the 
trail. How many lonely homes he visited, how many services 
he held, how many souls he saved, God alone knows. He 
never refused a call. When the year closed he went on horse- 
back to Conference in Topeka, Kansas, where he was able to 
report a greatly increased membership in every church on 
his circuit. 

Reverend Adriance’s assignment for 1858 was the Plaire 
Valley Mission. It included the territory from Fremont up 
the Platte to Columbus, and from there up the I_oup to Mon- 
roe, a distance of some forty-eight miles. Fremont then be- 
came his headquarters, where he boarded in the home of E. H 
Rogers. This man, with his brother L. H. Rogers, founded 
one of Fremont’s first banks. The Rogers brothers were 
members of Mr. Adriance’s first church and later became 
even more closely associated with the young minister. 
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When the work in Fremont was going nicely, the 
preacher headed westward until he came to that spot where 
the Platte makes its greatest sweep to the north. Here he 
found six families, but only one of them (that of George 
Turton) was of Methodist persuasion. Neverthless he organ- 
ized a class with Mr. Turton as leader. 

The next settlement to the west was Buchanan, a “paper 
town.” Here the missionary found a group of Universalists, 
but at their invitation he held services and both parties were 
blessed. 

Skinner was his next stop, a little settlement two miles 
east of Columbus. He arrived there in the evening of June 
twentieth and held services at seven o’clock, then repeated 
the sermon at eight o’clock for the benefit of one family that 
had arrived too late for the first service. The fact that he 
had ridden horseback twenty-two miles that day, and had 
held three other services besides, made no difference to this 
true son of John Wesley. 

Columbus and Monroe in turn were duly organized and 
then he began his return journey, this time coming down the 
Maple Creek Valley in order to reach the little settlement 
that later became Purple Cane. From there he went on down 
the creek through Jalapa to the Elkhorn River, where his itin- 
erary carried him through Elkhorn, Logan Creek Ford, De- 
Witt, West Point, Cuming Creek Ford, and what later be- 
came Oakland. All told he traveled three hundred miles, 
and it took him four weeks to cover his circuit once. 

Thus that year passed, and at its end he wrote in his 
diary: “I close the year with gratitude to God for life pre- 
served, health maintained and abounding grace given, with 
an increase of love for the church and its itineracy.” 

At the 1859 session of Conference, which was held in 
Omaha, he was assigned to the Rock Bluff Mission. But 
he had been on its itineracy only one month when gold was 
found in Colorado and men began flocking into the mining 
camps there. Accordingly Jacob Adriance, by this time a 
proved man, was recalled from his assignment and sent to 
the much more difficult task: that of occupying Colorado for 
Methodism. 
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It took him and his companion just twenty-eight days to 
go from Plattsmouth to Denver, with a four-mule team carry- 
ing provisions to last them six months. When they arrived, 
he set up a tent on what is now Eleventh street in downtown 
Denver and preached the first sermon ever heard in Colorado, 
using for his text John 3:16. 

During the rest of that vear he started classes at Denver, 
Golden City, Arapahoe and Boulder, and when he leit for 
Conference in the spring of 1860, those four classes were the 
only religious organizations in all Colorado. Thus he won his 
title—“Father of Methodism in Colorado.” 

Since by 1860 Jacob Adriance had earned a promotion 
to the position of deacon in the church, and since the Bishop 
of his area was holding Conference at Hudson City, Missouri, 
he attended there that year. From Hudson City he journeyed 
back to New York to visit his parents and to win for him- 
self a helpmate if he could. 

It so happened that Mr. Adriance visited his friends, 
the Rogers brothers, as he passed through Fremont on his 
way to Conference, and when they heard of his intended trip 
to New York they persuaded him to visit their parents in 
Cardiff while there. It also happened that the Rogers brothers 
had a sister at home to whom they had written enthusiastic 
letters about the young missionary. Accordingly, when he 
arrived at the Rogers home this sister was already greatly 
interested in him. As for him, it was love at first sight. He 
began his courtship at once and in just two weeks’ time, 
according to his own diary, he had won her heart, had gained 
her father’s consent and her mother’s blessing. Her father 
united them in marriage, and two days later they started on 
the long trek westward. 

Miss Fannie A. Rogers was eminently fitted for her 
responsibility. She was the daughter of a Methodist minister. 
She knew the life, the duties and customs of a parsonage. She 
was well educated. Last (but by no means least to the impe- 
cunius young preacher), she had inherited from a_ beloved 
aunt a “hope chest” full of things needed for their new home. 

They stopped on their westward journey to spend a week 
with the groom’s parents at East Wilson and a day with the 
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bride’s brother at Dunkirk, New York. From there they 
traveled by rail to Quincy, Illinois; by boat to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri; by rail to St. Joseph, and by steamboat up the Mis- 
souri to Omaha. It was a novel and adventurous honeymoon 

When they arrived in Omaha they went to the home 
of the Methodist pastor for the night, and the next day a 
friend brought them in a lumber wagon sixty miles over the 
old military road to Fremont. Once they passed Indians and 
the bride shrank against her husband in fright. How her 
heart thrilled at her first view of the Platte Valley from the 
hill at Elkhorn! When, at Fremont, she was reunited with 
her brotliers and was told that the oldest would accompany 
them to Denver, her joy was complete. 

There were five in the company that embarked for 
Denver a few days later in a prairie schooner drawn by two 
brown mules and “Old Jim,” a large roan horse, and such a 
trip as it was! Day after day of peering into the dim distance, 
night aiter night sleeping in one small tent under the stars. 
They cooked on a little camp stove, and on Sundays they 
camped for the day and held services to which any other 
campers were welcome. 

They reached Denver on June 16, 1860, and by July 8th 
they were all settled in their first little home in Golden, 
Colorado. In their diaries Jacob and Fannie mention that 
first little home. He called it a “rented cabin” and she a 
“hired house.” Its floor was covered with sawdust and hay 





This mountain cabin was the “first little home” where Jacob Adriance 
brought his bride. There the first Sunday school in Colorado was held 
November 6, 1859; and there the first “Love Feast” a week earlier. Often 
the minister preached there, and class and prayer meetings were usual 
occurrences within its walls 

The taller frame building stood on Larimer Street, and there the 
first church services were held. It was washed away by flood in 1864 
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and carpeted with gunnysacks held down by wooden pegs 
driven in the earth. They had a sheet-iron stove and tin 
utensils. The minister made a bedstead and a table and put 
shelves in one corner. For chairs they used the trunks in 
which the bride’s dowry had been packed. They had a good 
supply of books, and ere long the little house became the 
reading center of the town as well as a place of prayer. Al- 
most before they knew it their first year of wedded life was 
past. 

The year 1861 found them in Central City, Colorado, 
where the circuit embraced seven camps. Feed was too high- 
priced for the preacher to afford a horse, so he walked that 
year. In his notes he speaks of the services he held as 
“precious seasons.” 

In 1862, Reverend and Mrs. Adriance were called east 
to minister to his aged parents, as two of his brothers were 
in the Union Army. While there he supplied the churches 
at Pekin and Youngston, New York. They spent the years 
1863 and 1864 at Decatur, Nebraska. In 1865 they again took 
up the Platte Valley circuit, in spite of the fact that Con- 
ference had abandoned the work due to lack of money. 

Those years from 1863 to 1872 saw Jacob the carpenter 
hard at work. He built the first log church at Valley in 1865, 
“assuming the money part” himself. That year also saw him 
building the first church at Fremont. In 1867-69 his notable 
achievement was the first Methodist church at Blair, where 
he again “assumed the money part.” In 1870-72 he built the 
parsonage at Fontanelle. 

In the year 1873 a notable change took place in the 
Methodist Conference. Before that it met in April. From 
then on, even to this day, it has met in September. That 
year the Adriance family were stationed at North Bend, and 
during the next eighteen monthts Reverend Adriance started 
classes at Pebble, Maple Grove and Bethel Chapel. 

The year 1874 was the great grasshopper year when, 
according to the minister, “the farmers put butter with their 
pork to make it fry.” He spent it with a colleague, William 
Peck, an the Wahoo circuit, which covered all of Saunders 


County except Ashland. The year held much privation and 
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coming as it did after many years of exposure it proved al- 
most too much for our minister. His hearing began to fail. 

For four years more he served, two of them in the North 
Bend, Pebble circuit and two on the Waterloo circuit. By 
that time he was stone deaf and was forced to ask Conference 
for the superannuated relation. This was a sad experience for 
him, for he loved his itineracy and its work. He was then 
forty-three years old and considered himself far too young 
to retire, so he turned his mind to a new venture. 

During the time he and his wife spent in New York 
state at the request of his father, he had received from his 
father a second government warrant for one hundred sixty 
acres of land. This was located some six miles north of Ames, 
Nebraska, and to this parcel of land he now turned. He had 
put some work on it prior to this time and now in 1873, when 
he and his family came there to live, there was a good grove 


of cottonwood, elm and walnut trees already established. 





The last snapshot of Jacob Adriance, taken at his home in Fremont 
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During the years from 1863 to 1878 his family had grown 
from three to five by the birth of Lily in 1863, Emory in 
1869, and Effie in 1873. Myrtle had died in infancy. Behold 
them, then, as they started out on their last great adventure. 

At first there was very little stock and only straw sheds 
to house that stock, but Jacob had the backing of his wiie’s 
brothers. They helped him secure a flock of sheep and a 
herd of milch cows, and (to make sure that brotherhood 
and friendship might not part company) they took his note 
for the amount. 

Gradually, as the years brought increase, the debt was 
paid, permanent buildings took form, orchards grew to fruit- 
fulness, and Jacob Adriance the circuit rider became Jacob 
Adriance the prosperous farmer. His children were given 
school advantages. Open house was kept for every preacher 
who passed by. They attended church at Bethel Chapel four 
miles away. One by one the children married. Lily became 
Mrs. Hiram J. Goff of the Mapleville community; Effie mar- 
ried H. A. Burril, a business man of Fremont; Emory received 
a local preacher’s license and spent his few remaining years 
as pastor at Plainview, Nebraska. During that time he mar- 
ried Ida M. Huff and became the father of one son, William 
Jacob, who today keeps alive the family name. This phase 
of their life ended in 1902, when they retired from the farm 
and moved to Fremont. 

In 1909, a signal honor came their way. Methodism in 
Colorado was celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, and Jacob 
and Fannie Adriance were invited to come as _ principai 
speakers for the occasion, being entertained during the month 
of their stay as guests of the church in Colorado. Thus Meth- 
odism honored them, and “he that went forth weeping, bear- 
ing precious seed, came again rejoicing bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

It was in the fall of that same year that Fannie Adriance 
answered life’s last great summons and Jacob was left alone 
in their home in Fremont. Indeed he refused to give it up, 
and since his daughter (Mrs. Burril) lived next door, his 


children humored him in this desire. 
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In 1912 he sold the farm for $127 per acre, which gave 
him a comiortable fortune. With characteristic forthright- 
ness he proceeded at once to “settle his own will.” A generous 
gift went to each of his children; then equal sums were given 
to Wesleyan University, to the Omaha Methodist Episcopal! 
hospital, and to the church board of home missions on the 
annuity plan. The rest he invested in building-and-loan 
stock as security for his future. 

All went well for ten years; then, with the perversity of 
old age, he determined to shingle his house. He was just 
nicely started with this job when he fell from the scaffold, 
breaking his hip. He was in a cast several weeks but re- 
covered to a point where he again insisted upon going down 
town. Since he could not walk he procured a tricycle, and 
a few weeks later a fall from his tricycle broke the other 
hip. He never left his daughter’s house aiter that, although 
he lived several months. He was a cheerful invalid, never 
once doubting the absolute rightness of whatever Divine 
Providence allowed to occur. On December 22, 1922, he 
quietly slipped away to his reward. 

Thus passed our man of mystery: carpenter, preacher, 


farmer, pioneer. 
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Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
MirtAmM STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 


(Mrs. Edwin E. Squires) 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 


Preface 


F on this paper I have gathered data regarding the musical 
activities in the early days of Nebraska after the white settlers 
arrived. While far from complete, this will serve as a beginning, 
and from time to time I shall hope to add to and revise it if addi- 
tional information is obtained or errors are discovered. I am 
especially indebted to the music-chairmen of the various D.A.R. 
chapters in the state for the information they have given me and 
which I have used verbatim so far as possible. 

It is the purpose of this compilation to attempt to rescue 
from oblivion some of the musical facts of the early days of 
Nebraska. Much of what is contained herein exists only in the 
memory of the people who were among the first settlers of differ- 
ent sections of the state, and the writer wishes to acknowledge 
her obligation to all those who have furnished the valuable data. 

This paper lays no claim to being an encyclopedic history of 
music in Nebraska. It is simply the result of tireless and en- 
thusiastic research on the part of the writer. If certain facts 


have been omitted which should have been included—and such 





is absolutely certain to be the case—the writer asks pardon for 
such unintended omissions and wishes to remind the reader that 
complete comprehensiveness in so large a state is scarcely to be 
expected of one person. That this report may help to stimulate 
an historical interest in the musical background of this state is the 
earnest hope of the writer. 

In compiling this record of the early musical life of the 
state I felt that it was a duty incumbent on me, the first D.A.R. 
state chairman for the Advancement of American Music, because 
we, as an organization, believe in preserving the historical records 
of a community; then too, it seemed to me that this should be 
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undertaken while at least some of the early settlers of the state 
are still with us. To that end I delegated various people over 
Nebraska to secure all the information possible regarding the 
early musical activities and sent out questionnaires pertaining to 
all phases of pioneer music. In writing this article I base my 
report upon the answers received. 

Practically within the memory of many of those now living, 
nearly all of Nebraska’s musical history has been made. In the 
short span of a single life we have gone from the music of the 
melodeon to the concert of the radio, from the humblest begin- 
nings of community music to orchestras playing the great sym- 
phonies and choruses singing the oratorios. 

Moses P. Kinkaid, congressman from the Sixth Nebraska 
District (1903 to 1922), introduced a bill for 640-acre homesteads 
and this law colonized most of northwestern Nebraska. Home- 
steaders in the sandhills sang at all old settlers’ picnics, reunions 
and political gatherings the following ballad which ended with 
his name. I quote the first of the Nebraska ballads: 

You ask what place I like the best— 
The sandhills, oh, the old sandhills! 
he place Kinkaiders made their home, 
\nd prairie chickens freely roam 

In all Nebraska’s wide domain 

‘Tis the place we long to see again; 

Che sandhills are the very best, 

She is queen of all the rest 


[he corn we raise is our delight; 
The melons too are out of sight. 
Potatoes grown are extra fine 

And can't be beat in any clime 

The peaceful cows in pastures dream 
And furnish us with golden cream; 
So I shall keep my Kinkaid home 
\nd never far away shall roam. 
Then let us all, with hearts sincere, 
Thank him for what has brought us here, 
And for the homestead-law he made, 
This noble Moses P. Kinkaid. 


Another song which was printed in many Nebraska papers 
in the 70’s and 80's, and quite generally known, was “The Little 
Old Sod Shanty.” These songs, along with “Oh Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie,” “The Cowboy’s Lament,” and “Starving 
to Death on a Government Claim,” provide for us a picture of 


those early days. 
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The first piano brought to the state of Nebraska about 1854 
now rests in our State Capitol Museum. It was presented to the 
State Historical Society by Mrs. Fenner Ferguson of Bellevue. 
It was brought from St. Louis by steamboat by Peter A. Sarpy 
for his niece, and was “The Wonder” to the Indians who visited 
the Sarpy fur-trading post at Bellevue. 

It is interesting to learn that the first Nebraska book con- 
sisted of several hymns translated into the language of the Otoe 
Indians by the first missionary, Moses Merrill. 

What was the first musical event of any importance? When 
was music first introduced in the schools? Who owned the first 
piano? Who directed the first band? 

These are a few of the questions I sought to have answered. 
| have assembled all the data which has been pertinent and con- 
densed it, so far as feasible, according to the earliest date men- 
tioned in each reply. 

PLATTSMOUTH 

Plattsmouth was settled in 1853-1854 and we find, as early 
as 1858, records of community organization for the purpose of a 
“General Advancement in Mental Growth.” In the secretary’s 
book of the organization there are frequent references to “singing 
by the members.” J. N. Wise, with his tuning fork, was the 
leader of these “sings.” 

Soon after the civil war an opera was presented by local talent. 
The operas of Gilbert and Sullivan were very popular during the 
latter part of the 19th century. Plattsmouth musicians organized 
for the purpose of presenting some of these. Between 1887 and 
1900, “Pinafore,” “Pirates of Penzance,” and “The Mikado” 
were given by them. 

Following the presentation of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
“Elijah” was given in 1892, directed by Mrs. G. W. Noble, and 
“The Messiah” in 1893, also directed by Mrs. Noble. In 1898 
“Queen Esther” was given, under the direction of Mrs. Lillian 
Swearingin-Hasse. 

One of the earliest music clubs was the Mozart Study Club, 
composed of music teachers and students. 

In 1887 the “Zither Orchestra” was organized. The zither 
players were Mrs. Ida Waterman-Wagner, Anna Wechbar, Mrs. 
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Alex Clark, Mrs. C. M. Butler and Kate Stadelman. The violin- 
ists were Lillian Kauble and A. Eigenbrodt. Alex Clark played 
the cornet; Mr. Hodabt the bass viol. The guitar players 
were Olive Gass, Lydia Wechbar and Alma Schmidtmann. They 
not only gave entertainments in Plattsmouth but also in neighbor- 
ing towns. 

From 1900 to 1905 Edna Marshall, Clara Street, Ralph 
White and Will Butler sang together as the Plattsonian Quartette. 

Conrad Schlater played the first church organ in Platts- 
mouth. 

Mrs. Kittie Cummins Roberts has heen the organist at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church for forty years. For forty-two years 
Mrs. Clara Street Wescott has been the soloist and choir-director 
at the First M. E. Church, and for forty-four years Edgar Hilt 
Wescott has been its organist. 

NEBRASKA CITy 

As early as 1866 Dawson Collins, who conducted a music 
store in Nebraska City, gave piano lessons. 

In 1876 Judge M. M. Neihardt, father of the present poet 
laureate of Nebraska, organized and directed Nebraska City’s 
first band. 

In 1877 Blind Boone gave a concert here. 

In 1885 the Oratorio Society of Nebraska City presented 
two oratorios, “The Messiah” and “The Creation,” with orches- 
tral accompaniment under the direction of Dr. Saxby. 

Music was introduced in the schools in 1892, Professor Lippitt 
being the first music supervisor. 

The first pipe organ in the city was installed in 1898 at the 
School for the Blind. 

David Bispham and Mrs. Edward MacDowell were two of 
the most eminent musicians to appear in concert in Nebraska City. 

For many years there has been a flourishing music club in 
Nebraska City. It was organized by Miss Grace Ware, a musician 
who studied in Berlin and Vienna, and who has contributed Ne- 
braska City’s musical data for this paper. Her aunt, a graduate 
of Mount Vernon Seminary at Washington, D.C., for many years 
played aslittle melodeon in the Episcopal Church here. 


Miss Ware passed away soon after writing these notes. 
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Davip City 


Mrs. Phil Hanner owned the first piano which came into 
David City in 1868. Mrs. Sarah Vandoozer was the first piano 
teacher. 

Louis Smith directed the band when it was organized in 
1875, and he also gave lessons on the cornet. 

Blind Boone, the Negro, in 1892 gave the first concert of 
any importance in David City. 

The first musical organization in the city was Charles Va- 
nicek’s orchestra. 

William H. Myers in 1895 was the first supervisor of music 
in the schools. 

In 1896 John Albright opened the first music store. 

In 1903 the M. E. Church installed the first pipe organ in 
town. 

Scott Rosenstock composed a song which a concern in Lincoln 
published, and Theodore Presser & Company published “Crocus 
Blooms,” a composition by Enid Johnson. 

Among those of prominence who have performed in David 
City, besides Blind Boone, are the Fisk Jubilee Singers, Sousa’s 
Band, and Ruth Etting. 


NortH PLATTE 

Mrs. E. J. Cogswell, a Unitarian preacher and missionary 
from Boston, came to North Platte in 1868 and taught organ in 
the Unitarian Hall. In the early 70’s a piano was bought for the 
hall and Mrs. Cogswell then gave piano lessons. However, Miss 
Molly Keith, the mother of Hon. Keith Neville, brought the first 
piano into the community in 1869. In 1873 there were several 
pianos in North Platte. 

In 1872 there was a band in North Platte. This was probably 
the Army Band which was directed by Mr. Conterno, one of the 
soldiers. 

In 1876 the Episcopal Church choir, composed of Messrs. 
Simpson and Jones and Mmes. Ridgeway and Hinman, with Miss 
Stebbins as organist, was a well-known early musical organization. 
Charles Martin gave cornet lessons in North Platte in 1876. 
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On December 20, 1877, there was a “grand concert” in the 
Unitarian Hall. Its printed programs are prized possessions in 
North Platte today. 

In 1878 an orchestra composed of five pieces, with Mrs. 
Church (who is now living) as the pianist, gave an entertainment, 
followed by a dance, to make money. The sum of fifty-two 
dollars was realized. 

Mr. E. B. Warner sold music and musical instruments in 
1878, and P. H. McElvoy carried on a music business in a jewelry- 
store in the early 80's. 

In 1879 Joe Fillion directed North Platte’s band. 

There were many home-talent musicales, operettas and can- 
tatas in the early 80's, including “Pinafore,” “The Little Tycoon,” 
and “Queen Esther.” 

The Gordon Silver Cornet Band, organized for a Fourth of 
July celebration in 1883, was directed by Nicholas Klein, teacher 
of piano, violin and cornet. At an expense of over $1,000 Buffalo 
Bill gave each one of its members a band uniform. In the D.A.R. 
Museum at North Platte is displayed the suit which belonged to 
Fred Weingard. The suits were of white broadcloth, with gold 
braid, boots, gloves and helmet. William Sweeney of St. Louis, 
a step-son of Nicholas Klein, organized the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Show band and was with the show from its organization 
until it permanently closed. This band toured the United States 
and many foreign countries. 

The Church of Our Saviour in 1895 installed the first pipe 
organ in North Platte. 

Music was introduced in the schools in 1896 or 1897. E. A. 
Garlich was the first music supervisor. 

A vocalion was installed in the Episcopal Church in 1899. 

Many valuable instruments are in North Platte. Ainan Berg 
has a violin which he brought from Sweden and which is dated 
739. Mrs. L. A. Brown owns a Kimball piano which was 
awarded a gold medal at the Trans-Mississippi World’s Fair in 
1898. There is an organ bought in 1876 which is owned at the 
present time by the D.A.R. 

The United States Marine Band, Ricci, Nino Martini, Mary 
McCormic and many other musicians of note have performed in 


North Platte. 
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CoLUMBUS 


The first musical organization in Columbus was the Platte 
County Brass Band, organized in 1869. 

Mrs. Rose T. Page was the first supervisor of music in the 
schools. 

The first piano in Columbus was owned by Mrs. Mary 
Breamer, but the date of its arrival is unknown. 

In the early 70’s Professor Schaeller taught piano and violin, 
and in 1873 John Stauffer taught the cornet. 

Scott & Hill opened the first music store in Columbus. 

The first pipe organ in town was installed in 1914 at St. 


Bonaventure’s Church. 
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This piano obviously has a story. What is it? So small that it is 
usually called “the melodeon,” it was in the Museum long before the 
present Superintendent took office and no man knows its donor or its 
history. Can any of our readers identify it? 
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LINCOLN 


Lincoln has been called “The City Musical.” Its musical 
history now covers three-quarters of a century. 

In 1869 Frederick W. Hohmann established the first exclu- 
sive music-house in the state of Nebraska, under the name of 
Hohmann’s Music Depot. Organs made up the larger part of 
his trade, but pianos, brass and wind instruments and sheet music 
could also be purchased there. In 1870 Mr. Hohmann erected a 
two-story building at 1140 O Street and it remained one of the 
early buildings on that street until 1939. Material for the struc- 
ture was hauled from Nebraska City. The first floor was used 
for the music store and the Hohmann home was above. ' 

In 1869 Mr. Hohmann organized the Hohmann Band and 
became its director. It was a large band for a young village, and 
it made many public appearances. 

Another early band was organized in the early 70’s and con- 
ducted by the father of Arthur Pryor. It was mainly a ladies’ 
band but the two sons of Mr. Pryor also played in it. They met 
and practiced in the old Academy of Music, which antedated the 
oldest theater building in the city.* The Nebraska State Band, 
conducted by Harry T. Irvine, was one of the older bands of the 
city. David Frank Easterday—now deceased—was also an early 
band-leader. 

An early musical pioneer was Mrs. Albert Watkins, who came 
to Lincoln in 1882 and for many years was a member of the First 
Plymouth Congregational Church quartette under the direction 
of Mrs. Carrie Belle Raymond. The other members of the quar- 
tette were Mrs. A. W. Jansen, S. H. Burnham and B. Barnaby. 
Mrs. Watkins also sang in the early days at the Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church when H.J.W. Seamark was the organist. In 





1 At the conclusion of this series we hope to have an illustrated story 
on the Hohmann Block written by Mr. E. J. Walt, who in 1939 erected a 
new store on the historic site. Before the building was demolished Mr. 
Walt visited Mr. Hohmann in the family home on the second floor of that 
building and took many photographs of the living rooms, the yard, the 
trees that persevered thru the years despite all the handicaps of a small 
shaded garden on the north side of O Street. —Ed, 


2“Art was so small,” remarked Mr. E. J. Walt on reading this, “that 
when going down the street the trombone looked larger than he.” 
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1883 Mrs. Watkins took part in the music drama “Belshazzar,” 
presented at the Centennial Opera House by the Philharmonic 
Society. 

Miss Ermina D. Cochran, before her marriage to Prof. Gus- 
tav C. Menzendorf, taught piano and organized the Department 
of Music in the University in 1886, but there may have been piano 
teachers in Lincoln before that year. Professor Menzendorf in- 
structed the chorus and all orchestral parts. 

It has been reported that the old Nebraska Conservatory of 
Music, founded in the late 80’s, was the first school west of Chi- 
cago teaching music exclusively. Oliver B. Howell was its direc- 
tor and pipe-organ instructor from 1889 to 1895. During that 
time the celebrated Hungarian violinist Reminyi gave a concert 
in the Conservatory chapel at 13th and L.* Other members of 
the faculty were Prof. August Hagenow and Prof. Wilhelm Lam- 
precht, violin; Prof. Clemens Movius, voice and harmony; Prof. 
A. A. Hadley, Marie Hoover, Maud Richards and William 
Leonard Gray, piano; and Mrs. Gray (nee Mary Elizabeth Lati- 
mer), voice. The well-known Nebraska composer and arranger 
of choir and quartette music, J. A. Parks, was also a member of 
the faculty. Another member, Louie M. Allen, taught guitar and 
mandolin, banjo, Irish harp and ukelele, and continues to teach 
them. For fifty years or more she has directed her own guitar 
and mandolin club in her private studio near the university 
campus. 

Prof. August Hagenow is probably the most widely recog- 
nized violin teacher in Lincoln's early history. He organized and 
directed various bands and gave instruction in the different wind 
and brass instruments. He founded Lincoln’s first string quar- 
tette and helped to promote, organize and incorporate the first 
Lincoln Symphony Orchestra of which he was the conductor. 

From the time of the founding of the University School of 
Music by Willard Kimball in 1894, to the completion of the Uni- 
versity Coliseum in recent years, Lincoln has had numerous out- 
standing musical events. Opera companies, including the Chicago 
Civic Opera; symphony orchestras, including the Theodore 





8“The morning after that concert,” Mr. Walt relates, “Reminyi was first 
to set a spade in earth at the laying of the cornerstone for a proposed new 
conservatory directly across the street, but it never materialized.” 
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Thomas orchestra; and Lincoln’s annual Artists’ Concerts since 
1917 have provided the best in musical entertainment. 

The first pipe organ in Lincoln was probably installed in the 
First Congregational Church, where the late Carrie Belle Raymond 
was the organist and choir director for many years. Besides that 
church, the First Presbyterian and St. Paul M. E. Churches were 
among the first to have pipe organs. The organ now used in Grant 
Memorial Hall on the university campus was exhibited at the 
Omaha Exposition in 1898. 

One must not forget to mention the “Matinee Musicale,” a 
women’s organization founded in 1894 and which continued for 
more than forty years—or until it was decided to disband in 1935 
in order to merge its energy with Lincoln’s Civic Music and Con- 
cert Courses. 

In the minutes of the board of education of the Lincoln 
School District dated July 3, 1899, there is mention of the election 
of Prof. W. L. Sheetz of Burlington, Iowa, as supervisor of 
music—but music was taught in the Lincoln schools for many 
years prior to that date. 

The winter of 1899-1900 witnessed the opening of the City 
Auditorium with a piano recital by Paderewski. During the same 
season Mme. Melba appeared in concert there. 

Lincoln has been the home of many well-known composers. 
Mortimer Wilson, Guy B. Williams, Thurlow Lieurance, Wilbur 
Chenoweth, Carl F. Steckelberg, Hazel G. Kinscella, Howard J. 
Kirkpatrick and Edward J. Walt are but a few of them. It has 
also been the home of numerous other musicians of considerable 
note, namely, Herbert Schmidt, pianist and teacher; Sidney Silber, 
now living in Chicago; and Henry P. Eames, who opened a piano 
studio in Paris after leaving Lincoln, and is now professor of 
music at Scripps College, California. 

A contemporary figure in Lincoln’s musical life is John M. 
Rosborough, director of the Lincoln Cathedral Choir, now in its 
twentieth consecutive year. This unique, non-sectarian choir of 
university singers has won high place in the nation—not alone 
because of its superb rendition of great music, but because of an 
even greater thing—the ideals in music and in life with which 


the director inspires its every member. 
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Editor’s Note: Because of the difficulties experienced by Mrs. Squires 
in securing desired information, we sent out a questionnaire of our own to 
supply Lincoln’s missing links. The following items have been received; 


much musical history is anticipated as a result of the interest aroused 


The first faculty director of Nebraska’s University Band (January, 
1884) was David Frank Easterday. He organized the university orchestra 
on April 5 of that year; and later, the Glee Club. Taught music in Lincoln 
for fifty years; was organist in the First Presbyterian, First Baptist, St. 
Mark’s Lutheran and other churches. The University Band was organized 
while Lieutenant Townley was commandant, with George B. Frankforter, 
professor emeritus of the University of Minnesota, as its leader. Bishop 
Beecher of Hastings, Will Owen Jones, Paul F. Clark, Emory Hardy, 
Elton Fulmer, Wilber Knight—these are a few of the many familiar 


names of boys in that band. 


Quite a remarkable string quartette was organized in 1886 or ’87. 
\ugust Hagenow and his brother Charles played first and second violins; 
James Sayre the viola; Dr. George Andrews the cello. “He was a mar- 
velous cellist,” said Mr. Walt, “and he had a marvelous cello.” Mr. Hage- 
now agreed, adding that “George's father paid $800 in gold for it before 
the Civil War, when that amount of gold meant something. It was a 
genuine Gaspar de Salo. George had his office in the Carter Block, which 
was the scene of a bad fire. When he heard about it he rushed into the 
dense smoke after his cello and was brought out unconscious, but the cello 


was not harmed.” 


From E. J. Walt and R. O. Williams we learn that the Telyn Male 
Quartette was organized in 1892 with Mr. Williams as first tenor, L. A 
Bumstead second tenor, John P. Williams bass, and W. K. Tuttle second 
bass. Tho not professionals, they all sang in the First Baptist choir, and 
for nearly fifteen years were in demand thruout eastern Nebraska. “Telyn” 
is a Welsh word meaning harp. Mr. Williams added that the author of 
this series “is a very beautiful soprano and taught music in Boston for 


some years. .. Her husband and I were classmates in the law school here.” 


Willard Kimball founded the University School of Music in 1894, 
coming from Grinnell College at the invitation of Chancellor Canfield. In 
this school it was his aim to make Lincoln a musical center and to attract 
students from a broad field. He was active as a conductor, organist and 
lecturer until a few years before his death in March, 1939. From the first 
he was one of the strongest figures in Lincoln’s cultural life. Perhaps his 
most noteworthy contribution was found in the series of concerts by fore- 
most artists of the world. This he initiated in order to create a definite 
and lasting desire for good music in the community. He succeeded beyond 


his expectations 
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A warm personal friendship over many years leads the editor to add 
this special word on a gifted modern composer and pianist, Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, best known as originator of “the Lincoln Way” of group piano 
for 


instruction in public schools. She is a‘member of the advisory council 
Dr. Damrosch’s Music Appreciation Hour; one of three piano consultants 
for America at the Anglo-American Music Conference in Lausanne, 1931; 
member of the MacDowell Colony; and author of more than sixty pro- 
fessional articles and books. Her Music Appreciation Readers are widely 
accepted by teachers. “History Sings in America,” now in press, is be- 
lieved by her publishers to be the best in that series. 

Now on leave of absence from the University of Nebraska, where she 
is professor of music, Miss Kinscella is reading history of the American 
Revolution and the Pacific Northwest in the Huntington Library at Pasa- 
dena, working toward a Ph.D. degree. She returns to the University of 
Washington in April. 


Probably the greatest of Lincoln’s true pioneers in music was Carrie 
Belle Raymond, who came here in 1886 to take charge of music for the 
First Congregational Church. She was known as one of the finest organists 
and choir leaders in this country. Later she became director of music for 
the University of Nebraska, was one of the organizers of the Matinee 
Musicale, and organized the Oratorio Society which soon had a member- 
ship of 300 and became an important factor in the city’s musical life. Her 
annual May Festival was the chief musical event for many years, bringing 
soloists of note from New York, Boston and Chicago. This paved the 
way for the University Chorus. The convocations she inaugurated brought 
to students a broad range of knowledge: in one year, for example, she had 
a course on the growth of symphonies; the next year seven Beethoven 
symphonies were presented by Mrs. Raymond at the organ, assisted by a 
string quartette. “Her capacity for arranging an orchestral score for the 
few instruments at hand was almost uncanny in its skill and musical com- 
prehension.” She refused many offers to go elsewhere, tho Lincoln could 
not afford a remuneration comparable to that of the larger cities. We 
cannot close this very brief summary of Mrs. Raymond’s contribution to 
Nebraska without quoting a Journal editorial the day after her death 


October 3, 1927 


The passing of Mrs. Raymond leaves a gap impossible to fill. No 
one else who has lived in Lincoln has touched so closely all lines of musical 
activity. The large choruses she conducted for more than forty years 
brought her into intimate contact with almost everyone who could sing, 
whether student or citizen; and with the orchestras she brought together 
for those choruses. By the generosity of her treatment she cemented bonds 
of friendship with players of all kinds of instruments 

















The American Imprints Inventory 


in Nebraska 


By R. Harotp Marks 


Project Supervisor, American Imprints Inventory, Nebraska 


A: Most the first problem of the writer of history is, inevitably, 
the search for source material. Not only those who write their 
history straight, but even many modern authors of so-called 
“historical fiction” collect and frequently publish extensive lists 
of references consulted. A noteworthy feature of the work being 
done by societies and individuals in the historical field today is 
the emphasis being placed on the collection, preservation, and 
making usable of our source materials, so that the researcher may 
employ that time in study and production which he once would 
have spent in looking for his material. And so we find that the 
cataloguing, arranging and indexing of public and private records 
of every sort, and the preparation of descriptive inventories and 
check-lists, are the order of the day. 

One of your Society’s current efforts in this direction is its 
sponsorship in Nebraska of the American Imprints Inventory, a 
project of the Professional and Service Division of the Work 
Projects Administration which is taking stock of holdings of our 
early source materials in that strangely elusive field, the early 
issues of the press. In conjunction with similar work being con- 
ducted throughout the country either by separate projects, as here, 
or by units of the Historical Records Survey, the Nebraska staff 
have been recording the description and location in Nebraska of 
copies of early issues of the press of the United States, the terri- 
tories, and the pre-Revolutionary colonies—books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides printed up to December 31, 1876, excepting eight north 
prairie and mountain states, where the limit is December 31, 1890. 
The national editorial office in Chicago has the benefit of valuable 
technical advice and supervision from Douglas C. McMuttrie, 
who has achieved the highest reputation for his untiring research 
in the history of the press. This Chicago office keeps a catalogue 
file on the inventory in all the states, and is thus able to locate 
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AMRICAN IMPRINTS 


existing copies of rare items even though they may be a thousand 
miles from the place of issue. Regional or state check-lists are 
published from time to time, indexed for easy use and with the 
location of available copies shown. A Nebraska check-list is soon 


to be issued, of which more later. 


Rarest Imprints Frequently Uncatalogued 

The Inventory’s master file is being made available to the 
Library of Congress, while a complete author file of findings in 
Nebraska will be maintained at your Society’s headquarters. A 
great many of them, including the more fugitive type of broad- 
sides and little pamphlets, will not be found catalogued elsewhere 
in the state, either in the institution possessing them or in the 
excellent Union Catalogue project of the W. P. A. 

Nearly 35,000 slips have been typed (as of March 20, 1940) 
representing early imprints, catalogued and uncatalogued, in more 
than thirty Nebraska libraries and private collections. Project em- 
ployees have copied the appropriate cards in some Lincoln and 
Omaha libraries, utilized the microfilm record of catalogues of 
outstate libraries participating in the Union Catalogue project 
previously mentioned, and immersed themselves in the dust-laden 
contents of storerooms of books and pamphlets to list them di- 
rectly, notably here in the Historical Society’s partially uncata- 
logued material and in the old-book collection of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Omaha. Even where the holdings of a 
library have been well catalogued, as at the University of Nebraska, 
the special bibliographical interests of the project necessitate the 
checking of numerous items individually, particularly to insure a 
complete listing of Nebraska material. 

Space limitations permit only a brief mention of interesting 
and important finds. The oldest American imprint we have so 
far recorded in Nebraska is the Order of Their Excellencies the 
Lords Justices in Council, confirming several Acts and Laws of the 
Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, made in the years, 1694, 1695, 
1696, 1697 (Boston, 1699), a copy of which is at the Omaha 
Public Library; and we wonder if there are not some earlier 
issues of the American press tucked away, perhaps in a private 
collection whose merits are known to only a few. 
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The State Historical Society owns one of the few known copies of 
this 1860 Nebraska imprint, lacking in most of the finest law libraries. 
Autographed By C. S. Chase, three times mayor of Omaha (1875-77, 1879-81, 
1883-85) and member of the University’s first board of regents. 
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Morton and the “Third House” 


Uncommon and historically interesting Ne 


braska pamphlets 
and broadsides, only one copy of some having been found in the 
entire country, include the following : 

A very unofficial “governor's message” delivered by J. Sterling Morton, 
elected “Squatter Governor” by the “Third House,” a legislative fun 
organization which enlivened the evenings of the 1857 territorial session at 
Omaha. This eight-page “inaugural address” exhibits the young Morton’s 
lusty wit at its best 

Transactions and proceedings of professional and church groups from 
the beginnings of their organization—for instance, the Nebraska Medical 
Society's annual publications (1868 and later) which describe some re 


markable exploits by pioneer Nebraska doctors in effecting cures and sa\ 


ing lives under rather primitive conditions 
Catalogues and prospectuses of long-forgotten educational institutions 
“Nebraska University,” an academy at Fontenelle, Dodge County, which 
preceded by some years the present University of Nebraska (whose own 
small but sturdy beginnings are reflected in its documents) ; little Naomi 
Institute, at Rock Bluff, Cass County (1870), which exerted a profound if 
geographically restricted influence on its student body—whose names are 
given in the pamphlet; Nebraska City Academy (1871); and others 

Notices of, even invitations to, social functions (New Year's balls, 
dedicatory exercises, etc.) that brought gayety to the ladies’ hearts on this 
frontier of the ‘60s 

Shrewdly (not to say optimistically) phrased immigration pamphlets 
printed by the state and the railroads in English, German, Danish, Swedish, 
Bohemian, and distributed among Europe’s land-hungry millions; they must 
have contributed greatly to the wave of foreign settlement in the new state 
during the ’7os and later. 

County and local histories written by men who were very close, in 
point of years, to the events described. A. J. Hall published an Early and 
Authentic History of Omaha, 1857-1870; Alfred Sorenson printed the first 
edition of his history of the same metropolis in 1876. J. H. Ames wrote 
the first history of Lincoln when it was only three years old; this pamphlet 
is one of the earliest Lincoln imprints, and is not often found. Early county 
histories of Franklin (by Michael Sullivan, 1873); Seward (by O. T. B 
Williams, a Milford 1872 imprint); Polk (by Albinus Nance: Osceola, 
1876) ; Washington (by John T. Bell, 1876) are representative of this 
group—all contemporary source materials that should not be overlooked 
by the researcher in their respective fields 

The compiled ordinances of Brownville, Lincoln, and Omaha. The 
1857 ordinances of Omaha included an unequivocal mandate against allow- 
ing hogs to run at large in the streets 

The rare and valuable Provisional Laws of Jefferson Territory (which 
became the Territory of Colorado), printed at Omaha, 1860. 
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Examples (only two or three) of that picturesque feature of the 
journalism of eighty years ago—The Carrier's Address. Printed generally 
as a supplement to the first issue of the year, it served as the newspaper 
carrier's New Year greeting to his patrons and chronicled in very crude 
verse the events of the times and virtues of the community. Here is an 
excerpt from the Brownville Advertiser's ornately decorated sheet, dated 
January 1, 1861: 


“In our city terminate two telegrape [!] lines, 
One from St. Louis and one from the mines, 
On one we may hear from Atlantic’s shore, 
The other will tell us the tale of gold ore.” 


All these with many more items of equal interest will be 
described and indexed and the location of existing copies noted in 
the forthcoming mimeographed check-list of Nebraska imprints 
through 1876, the contents of which are now being edited for 
early publication. The Nebraska list will be similar to lists al- 
ready issued by the American Imprints Inventory covering, in at 
least a preliminary edition, the early imprints of the press of 
Missouri, Minnesota, Arizona, Chicago (ante-fire imprints, 1851- 
1871), Kentucky, Nevada, Alabama, New Jersey, and Kansas. 
The Nebraska State Historical Society is the official depository 
in the state for all such publications, past and future. 

All Copies of Some Imprints Lost 

In our efforts to make the inventory of early Nebraska im- 
prints as complete and authentic as possible one lamentable fact 
stands out: Nebraska has let so very many of her historical 
records slip through her busy fingers. In the specific field of this 
inventory, for instance, the number of early issues of the press 
which we know were printed but of which no copy has come to 
light in the state is fully as remarkable as the important items that 
have been located. State, county and city offices do not have com- 
plete files of their early publications. Sometimes the entire files 
of early annual and biennial reports or other printed documents 
have been lost, or purposely destroyed to make way for records 
of more immediate usefulness. Your Society is the outstanding 
single depository in the state for obsolete official documents, and 
yet its holdings of such material are far from complete. Similarly, 
the unofficial imprints of the territory and early state are only 
available in part. 

A few examples of documents known or assumed to have 
been printed in pamphlet form, but not found in the state to date, 
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(500 
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ordered printed) ; governors’ annual messages, 1856-58; Gover- 


are as follows: Official. Organic Law of Nebraska, 18 


nor Black’s special message vetoing an act to prohibit slavery, 1860 
(500 ordered printed); Enabling Act and proposed Constitution 
for the State of Nebraska, 1864. Unofficial. Gilbert C. Monell’s 
Guide to the Newly Discovered Gold Fields of Kansas and Ne- 
braska; containing a brief description of routes, etc. (Omaha, 
Republican press, 1860); T. M. Marquett’s brief, Power of Con- 
gress to add to, alter, amend, or repeal the Pacific Railroad acts. 
(Lincoln, Journal print, no date—probably ca. 1875) ; and a Grade 
Book of Lincoln, 1869, listed under that intriguing though am- 
biguous title as being in the State Library in 1871 but not now 
to be found. 


Much History Still Hidden 

Every historian knows that there is more local history hidden 
in old trunks, closets and attics than has yet been published. So in 
our attempt to compile as serviceable an inventory as possible of 
early printed documents, particularly of Nebraska and the sur- 
rounding region, may we ask members of the Society and other 
readers of this magazine to let us know of items they themselves 
possess or which they know about in some other place? Any infor- 
mation on private historical collections, single examples of early 
imprints, and files or scattering issues of very old newspapers will 
be gratefully received by the writer, who may be addressed c/o 
American Imprints Inventory, Nebraska State Historical Society, 
State Capitol, Lincoln. Credit will be given to all sources of infor- 
mation. No pressure will be exerted to acquire material; the 
project’s interest is exclusively in recording it. On the other hand, 
we would be negligent not to stress the desirability of preserving 
this highly fugitive class of historical source material in some 
suitable place. Your Society stands ready to accept material of 
this character along with manuscripts, old diaries, and other 
records of the state’s historic past. 

The writer, as supervisor of the Inventory in Nebraska since 
its inception, acknowledges with sincere thanks the constant coop- 
eration received from librarians and citizens of the state; from 
his sponsor, the Nebraska State Historical Society; from his em- 
ployer, the Work Projects Administration; and from his co- 
workers of the project. 
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FE. vcent FIELD was a newspaper man who was a poet. He wrote 
thousands of inches of newspaper stuff—bright current com- 
ment on the world he saw going past his window. He wrote 
a few pages of poetry mingled in with the thousands of inches of 
prose. Eugene Field, the poet, survives. Eugene Field, the news- 
paper columnist, is buried in the files of St. Joseph, Denver and 
Chicago newspapers. 

The editor of this magazine has been notified of his election as 
an honorary member of the Eugene Field Memorial Society. In 
response to such notification he wrote the committee that his chief 
qualification for membership was the fact that he carried around 
about fifty pages of Eugene Field’s poetry in the back pigeon- 
holes of his mind. There they are today, as fresh and beautiful 
as when they were written: “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” “Little 
Boy Blue,” “Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” and a lot more. 

Eugene Field was a lover of the Latin poet Horace. Who that 
ever studied Horace is not such a lover? But Eugene Field made 
Horace an every-day possession of the average American. So 
Eugene Field and Horace sing on together through the centuries. 

The Eugene Field home in St. Louis is preserved by the society 
to which I have the honor of election, and I shall visit it this 
summer. 


EVERYONE is uneasy this spring about the rainfall. People 
write in asking how long it has rained in Nebraska at any time and 
how long it has ever quit raining at any time. The original earli- 
est rainfall records of Nebraska are preserved by the State His- 
torical Society. They include the records made at Fort Atkinson 
in 1821-27. They include the rainfall records of the early travel- 
ers on the Overland Trails. They include the first systematic, 
scientific records kept in Plattsmouth by Dr. A. L. Childs in 1866 
-70. They include the narratives of the Coronado party in 1541. 
All these records show that Nebraska has always had rainfall- 
enough to raise plenty of grass and some trees. If there is any- 
thing in historical deduction, they indicate that Nebraska will 
continue to have rainfall record long after those of us here pres- 
ent today have faded from the face of the earth. So let us re- 
joice that 1940 will be a rainfall year. 
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THE EDITOR is grateful for an autograph copy of the new 
book, “Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain,” by former Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes, an honored friend of Nebraska 
through many years since his early career in Lincoln. 

General Dawes was a visitor in the Historical Society rooms 
a few weeks ago. He was so pleased with the work which the 
Society is doing that he sent his application for life membership 
with his check for fifty dollars. 

Reading over the pages of General Dawes’ story as Ambassa- 
dor to England in the years 1929-1932, one is impressed with the 
great shift in world politics and prospects since that time. One 
of the main themes considered by our Ambassador and Great 
Britain was the reduction in world armament, and especially in 
naval force. It was assumed that the world war was over and 
the great nations might plan for a future world peace. What a 
tremendous shift in ten years, with the great nations, including 
the United States, straining every financial nerve to build more 
armament. 


ELECTION PRIMARY (April 9) in Nebraska adds emphasis to 
the economic political movement of the past ten years. The greatest 
surprise of the primary to most people was the victory of Terry 
Carpenter of Scottsbluff over former Governor Keith Neville in 
the race for the democratic governorship nomination. Three factors 
combined to attain this result: (1) The radio human-interest 
drama; (2) a picturesque personality; (3) a direct promise to 
increase relief payments to $30 a month and find the funds from 
state ownership of the hard liquor business. 

The demand which distinguishes the present political day in 
America from all the days which have gone before is the demand 
for security living on the part of those who have not attained it 
in employment or personal investment. The candidate who will 
promise this security in most convincing form is likely to win. 


A FILE of their primary campaign literature for 1940 has been 
placed in the State Historical Society collection by each of the 
campaign committees. It will be arranged and indexed for future 
use. For forty years the Historical Society has assembled the 
campaign promises and pledges offered the voters. It makes an 
interesting lot of literature. Future novelists and other writers will 
find good material in this collection. It is now frequently called 
for to furnish incontrovertible evidence in present political com- 
bats. 
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Reapers of this issue of Nepraska History will note that all 
three winning essays in the Native Sons and Daughters contest, 
“Nebraska’s Unsung Heroes,” relate stories of the heroic religious 
period in Nebraska life—the time of early settlement, of log 
cabins, of sod houses, of one-room homes where the fire of hos- 
pitality burned all through the year and wandering pilgrims slept 
in a bed while the family slept on the floor. 

The religion of those years was of an intense, fundamentalist, 
gospel-giving, gospel-living type that filled the frontier with faith 
in God and human fellowship. Hand-in-hand with this religious 
faith went an intense patriotic political belief in American institu- 
tions and the American people. 

Many a reader’s pulse will throb faster while reading these 
faithful stories of Nebraska pioneer life. 


Epwin M. Burr, publisher of the Central City Nonpareil, was 
a caller at this historical office today. He has a smart wife 
who runs his paper while he is away. His father, George L. Burr 
of Florida, is an old-time Populist friend and fellow-editor. So 
the name of Burr in connection with newspapers brings up a long 
train of memories stretching back to the great Populist uprising 
and revolution in 1890. 


THE THIRD article in the series “Nebraskans I have Known”’ is 
in preparation by the editor. It relates some salient incidents 
in the life of a modest Nebraska citizen, a soldier of the Civil 
War, a farmer, a writer of great talent and effect through forty 
years, a lover of history. How many of our readers will write 
in to guess his name? 


TuIs Is Volume XX, No. 1. Our Volume XX, No. 2 
(Archeological Number), was issued in advance of No. 1, since 
it was ready for publication sooner than this issue. Notice of 
the fact was given conspicuous place on title page of our last issue. 
Those who read the title page understood. Those who didn’t 
wrote and made us the trouble of telling them where to look. 
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The Letter Basket 


An Ardent Pioneer 


Believing that readers will enjoy the following letter from Mrs. 
Eva M. Follmer of Oak, Nebraska, and because of its very human 
quality, we give it in full. 

“When a girl of ten I lived in Adams County near Quincy, Iowa. 
Now the little town is called Carbon, as there is coal back there; but 
what I like to think of today is the great bend in the Nodaway River 
where I saw thousands of immigrants in caravans passing all summer 
and fall in 1865-66 as they journeyed toward the Oregon Trail in Ne- 
braska. This bend, with a fine spring near by, made a wonderful 
camping ground that was known thruout Iowa and Illinois. I think it 
was called Booker Spring, as it was on Booker’s land. He had many 
barrels of cool, clear spring water sunk in this wet ground; and 
though we had wells, many people went there for drinking water and 
still do, altho it is now encased in an iron tank and has a pump. 
I know, because I have just been back there to see the old familiar 
place. 

“This ‘feeder’ for the Oregon Trail was under the general di- 
rection of a man I met in California in 1906. He has passed on now 
and I can’t recall his name, but I think he made the trip twenty-six 
times. He was editor of a county paper in Illinois, and he boasted 
that he got the people fired with ‘Western fever’ and they responded 
to his suggestion by the hundreds. 

“This camp was always full, for as soon as one outfit left 
another came. Father took us children down there every evening— 
and what a busy, interesting place it was! Cooking, baking, washing, 
as tho at home. Men holding all kinds of meetings; games of all kinds 
being played. Teachers with classes of children, preachers giving 
fiery discourses, politicians singing the beauties of the Golden West: 
gamblers, shysters, roisterers—and the bend in the old river is still big 
enough to hold them all. I had feared I would find that my childhood 
ideas of it were not true, as things seem to shrink as we grow older; 
but the big camp is still there, and oh, the memories it revived! 

“They were heading for Nebraska City, and they camped until 
the river froze so they could cross, then camped on our side until 
grass grew so they could have feed for their stock. I still remember 
the twenty-mule teams and the big wagons. Oh, such fine mules—a 
fortune in them! Then the long line of fine wagons, and the stock 
following in the dust that hid them at times, and the happy folks go- 
ing to find a home, and the children riding a horse or pony and driv- 
ing their herds. And at the end, long lines of ox wagons, and often 
cows were yoked in with them. 
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“Every night after we moved into our new home, our porches 
and the unfinished rooms upstairs were filled with the beds of moth- 
ers and tiny babies then only a day or two old. Mother felt so sorry 
for them that she tried to help in this way, and she often wiped her 
eyes as she said, ‘I wonder if they got through?’ 

“Of course I did not realize what I was seeing as I stood with 
my brother and sister on that board fence, but I did spend days and 
days on a five-board fence watching that great caravan of home- 
seekers go by, and now at eighty-three realize that history was being 
made before my eyes and I should have been awake then. My father 
was. He was a pioneer in southwestern Iowa, and he kept in touch 
with eastern men and with Smithsonian Institute where he sent many 
interesting specimens. But, like most fathers, he expected us children 
to know without being told. I'd give a lot to be able now to ask him 
questions, but there is no one left to turn to. 

“Thank God, I still have my faculties, and even tho lame I get 
much joy out of life. Last week there was such a lovely afternoon! 
Six carloads of children, with their teacher and pastor, dropped in, 
and for two hours I told them stories of Laura Roper and Bob Emery 
and Indians, and you could hear a pin drop. I surely do enjoy this 
and love to have them come. My talks, like my letters, are rambling 


and too long, but that seems to be my style.” 


Bird-Lovers’ Meeting, Omaha, May 10-12 

A letter in March from our old friend L. O. Horsky outlined a most 
attractive tho tentative program worked out by the Nebraska Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union for an Omaha meeting in May. Full details may be secured 
from Mr. Horsky at 5952 Franklin Street, Omaha. 

Paintings, photographs and wood carvings of birds were expected to 
he shown at the Joslyn Memorial that Friday, together with exhibits 
from Audubon, Fontenelle Forest and kindred societies. 

For Saturday a morning trip to the Forest was planned, then lunch 
at Bellevue in the oldest church and oldest town in Nebraska. Afternoon— 
a visit to the nesting colonies of night herons on the Gifford estate, and 
to the beaver colony on Mosquito Creek. Night—A campfire party to hear 
the whip-poor-wills; to compare the Missouri River of today with that 
described by Prince Maximilian; to hear Indian stories, with Hart 
Jenks personifying Chief Logan Fontenelle. 

An extensive field trip is in the plan for Sunday, visiting a dozen 
historic points from Blackbird Hill to Fort Atkinson. In connection with 
this trip and this program, splendid ideas are simmering for a scenic and 
historic highway on the Missouri, the restoration of prehistoric houses, the 
marking of trails 
More power to these energetic, idealistic friends! 
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A Pioneer’s Christmas 

Holiday greetings from Dorothy Gardiner, “with best wishes from a 
would-be historian to a real one,” fittingly express her pungent and original 
personality. She combed library shelves to find old journals that would 
show us what our fathers endured on Christmas Day and so throw our 
own privations into due perspective—but with this difference: Pioneer 
hardships were faced voluntarily because of the shining goal ahead. Suffer- 
ing was romantic rather than sordid. The Joads had not been born. 

One example must suffice: Jacob Fowler, “who had his own notions 
about spelling and punctuation,” camped on the present site of Pueblo on 
his way to Santa Fe. His journal tells us how he spent the day. 

“25 Decem 1821 ... We Ware In vited this day to Eat with one of 
the Arrapaho Cheefs He seet before us a dish of fat meat of which We 
Eat plentyfully We Ware then asked if We new what kind of meat We 
Ware Eating We told We did not He then Said it was dog telling us it 
vas a great feest with the Indians and that He in vited us for that purpose” 

Miss Gardiner is a native of Colorado and summers in her little cabin 
at Estes, with interludes in the British Isles; her winters are spent in 
New York, where she is a “haunter of the silences” that prevail in the 
most unpopular rooms of a great library. Last summer she was a wel- 
come and inspiring visitor in our own historical library, gathering Ne 
braska data for books she is writing. One of her letters closes with this 
cheering note: 

“May I congratulate you on the excellent work of the Nebraska Histor 
ical Society? I am sure you are responsible, and it seems to me that 
your publications are a model for those of all other such societies, and 
that the interest shown by Nebraska in its own history must be largely 


because of your labors.” 


Historical Meeting in Omaha 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in Omaha, by invitation of one of its members, Edgar 
A. Holt, Dean of the Municipal University of Omaha. This was de- 
cided at the last meeting (in Memphis, Tennessee), and Dr. Holt 
adds: 

“Because of our common interests and objectives, I extend to 
you and to the members of your Society a sincere invitation to meet 
with us at that time.” The time is May 2-4, 1940. 


Acknowledgments 

Norma Carpenter sends a pleasant note “to say ‘Thank you’ for 
the splendid help you and your staff gave me on research projects. 
It was in very usable form and saved me much painstaking work 
thru the files.” 

This is the young woman, born under a lucky star in the matter 
of contests, who has become known as the winner of practically every 
prize she sets her hand to. 
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Presbyterian History 

Dr. Charles Arthur Hawley of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
in Omaha, who has followed the trail of Whittier to Iowa and is now 
working on “Whittier in Nebraska,” is also preparing a complete history 
of the seminary with which he is identified. Thru this he expects to throw 
much new light on the history of Nebraska’s frontier and cultural develop- 
ment while presenting the history of one of her oldest educational institu- 
tions. In this research he finds invaluable help in the files of early Ne- 
braska newspapers in our library, duplicates of which are not to be had 


outside their own publishing houses and not always even there 


Spring Blossoms 

Herbert A. Pitman of St. Paul, Minnesota, seems to be writing a book 
on Sod-House Pioneers, judging from the number of questions propounded 
to this editor and which he could not find answered elsewhere. Such a 
book would be a commendable undertaking, even tho the excellent work 
by Dr. Everett Dick on “The Sod-House Frontier” is already in the field. 
In his acknowledgement Mr. Pitman made the following pertinent 
comments : 

“TI wish also to express my admiration for your ‘Nebraska Old and 
New.’ A splendid book it is! It fills a definite need in the field of the 
history of each separate state of the United States. 

“Our libraries up here are filled with dusty, little-read volumes of 
Minnesota history. These works are attacked only by scholars for purposes 
of research. One may also obtain books about Minnesota written in the 
style of Parson Weems. 

“Obviously, neither type of book is of any use to the primary and 
secondary schools, nor to a member of the ‘general public’ interested in the 
history of his state. Here, then, in this situation of the young student of 
history and the ‘citizen curious,’ your book can serve its splendid best.” 

_- 

“Let us thank you for the October-December issue of your magazine. 
Unquestionably it is an oft-repeated story, yet I doubt if you realize how 
much all Nebraska appreciates the splendid constructive work you are 
doing for this entire state. It is our sincere hope that you will have con- 
tinued health and strength for your great work.” 

These are welcome words, coming as they do from Mark M. Shaw, 


secretary of the Greater Nebraska Club of Omaha. 


“We do so much enjoy your magazine. We read every issue from 
cover to cover. Truly it is a wonderful contribution.” This sweet violet 
came from‘ Mrs. Charles H. Kuhle of Leigh, who as editor of the 
Writers’ Guild Bulletin belongs to the inner circle. 























The Trail Blazer of North Loup Valley 


By THurRMAN A, SMITH 


Historian North Loup Valley Historical Socieety 


George W. McAnulty departed from this planet on January 25, 1940 


In his passing this Valley lost its richest source of authentic pioneer 
tradition and history; the Pioneer Settlers lost the president who had 
given many years of faithful service; and the Historical Society, one 
of its oldest and most active members. Beyond all, we are bereft of a 
high-minded, well loved and able fellow-citizen who has been active in 
the affairs of our Valley for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

An orphan of sixteen years, George McAnulty left his Pennsylvania 


birthplace and embarked upon a life that reads like fiction. Securing 


a 
contract as laborer for the International Railroad Company in Texas, he 
travelled by steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi That voyage 
was full of thrills and wonders to the boy The racing of huge boats 


on the yellow flood-waters; the banjo-thrumming, dancing, gambling 
Negroes; a great fire in the cargo that threatened death to all—these 


made vivid, lasting impressions on his mind 
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Upon completion of his contract, young George made a memorable 
trip over the Chisholm Trail to Dodge City and into Nebraska as far as 


Sidney in 187 Night herding of cattle, stampedes where death rode 
alongside, repeated attacks of Comanche and Apache Indians were 
major events; weary, dust-filled hours, burning heat and terrible thirst 
were minor discomforts of the trail. Carousals of cowboys and border 
outlaws, gun-slinging when men shot to kill, night life at its worst in the 
raw towns—all this was of passing interest to the clean-minded youth who 
had promised his dying mother to beware the evils of “strong drink and 
bad women.” He kept his promise inviolate thru all those years when 
drunkenness and dissipation were unbridled on the frontier. 

Returning finally to his old home at Latrobe, the spell of the West 
was still upon him; the wonder of it filled his daily thoughts. September, 
1873, found him climbing down from an immigrant railway coach at 
the town of Grand Island, Nebraska. Perhaps the Goodenow log cabin 
one hundred miles northwest was the first place where he rested long in 
his search up the Valley for a government homestead 

‘he picturesque bluffs, the dense woods of Jones Canyon, the fertile 
valley and the majestic North Loup flowing into the sunrise, prophetic 
of Opportunity, made a picture that charmed young McAnulty. In his 
vision were rich fields of growing crops, a snug log cabin, leaping flames 
in the fireplace against another winter's cold. He homesteaded, on the 
river bank, land lying east from the present site of the Burwell Rodeo 

That peaceful home life proved but a dream in truth. Came Indian 
atrocities at the near-by trappers’ cabin and the homes of his neighbors, 
Harry Colby and Richard McClimans. Followed the battle of Pebble 
Creek where Marion Littlefield fell—another martyr to the conquest of the 
Valley. 

Again the settlers suffered serious loss when Indians and border 
outlaws ran off their stock. McAnulty became a leader in petitioning Con- 
gress for protection, and the building of Fort Hartsuff was the answer 
He enlisted at the fort as a non-comissioned officer, and was there at the 
“Battle of the Blowout” when the tragic shooting of Sergeant Dougherty 
was announced to his fiancee, Marilla Frederick, the first white woman 
on the upper North Loup. He was one of a volunteer detachment of 
soldiers under “Happy Jack” Swearengen that went up into the Elkhorn 
country to capture the notorious horse-thief, “Doc” Middleton He 
hunted big game with Happy Jack and thus provided for the settlers when 
rations were scarce. He campaigned with “Little Buckshot” in western 
Nebraska under command of Captain Samuel Munson, and fought in 
the battles of Tongue River and the Rosebud against the same Indians 
who, a week later, wiped out the entire command of General Custer 

Five years of Indian fighting ended for George McAnulty in 
March, 1880, when he married Lillian Moore of Scotia and became a tiller 
of Nebraskajs rich soil a decade after his vision of the log-cabin hearth- 


stone where later four children gathered to pop corn and pull taffy—Glen, 
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Fred, John and Louise. For fifty-four years George and Lillian McAnulty 
were wedded sweethearts, then death parted them. Six years later he 
joined his wife in another New Country, fairer far than their beloved 
Valley. 


The following lines are dedicated to the memory of my friend: 


Comes the long rest—a narrow bed within 
The North Loup Valley's clean embrace, 
Where night falls softly as silken curtains 
From the starlit sky. Winds gently pluck 
Harpstrings of prairie bunch-grass 

Sighing, sobbing, singing a requiem. 
\gainst the silver hills the yucca’s pale 
Waxen tapers glow like blest funeral candles ; 
Their perfume like sweet incense intercedes 
The soul, triumphant over death, 

Wings its joyful way to Heaven and God 
And those he “loved and lost awhile.” 

And we, who weep and mourn his going 
On before, resolve and pledge to carry on 
His work, unfinished, but so well begun 


Writing A County History 
By EstHer Ko_tterMAN-HANSON 


President Pierce County Historical Society 


When Dr. Sheldon assigned this topic to me he should have added two 
words—*“Trying to”—and I would be better qualified to speak on the subject 

What is history? I am going to use the words of Dr. Sheldon himself 
in the preface to his “History and Stories of Nebraska,” for there he said: 

“Stories are the harp-strings of history, transforming the past into 
melody and rhythm.” 

How true and well spoken! We have all been too negligent and in- 
different in getting these stories, for many of our pioneers are gone now 
and each year it becomes more difficult to get the stories first-hand 

In writing a county history we all have the first essential—that is, 
the “history.” The second essential is “getting it.” Misconceptions re- 
garding early history have been quite varied—sometimes due to youth, 
and sometimes due to lack of memory. I recall a history class when I 
was in school. We were studying the Revolutionary War, and one boy 
said: “The Colonists slept on their elbows all night, expecting an attack 
from the British.” Of course we all laughed and George wondered why. 
Elbows and arms meant much the same to him. 

In writing the history of Pierce County I have gathered all kinds of 
stories—from what few records we have, from pioneers, from newspaper 
clippings—in just any way possible. I have endeavored to find out the 
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“first” of everything that happened. For instance, the creation of the 
county, the first homestead, first settler, first birth, first town, first post- 
offtice—church—school—cemetery—government field notes, and the like. In 
writing this I endeavor to follow the Nebraska study-course outline as 
nearly as possible, so that it can be used in the public schools 

The editors of our local newspapers have been a great help to me in 
obtaining stories. One such paper gave space for a column I called “Along 
Pioneer Trails,” and I supplied a story each week. As I know several 
men who are professional writers and former Pierce County residents, | 
asked for and received many stories for this column that contribute much 
to our county history 

Last year I was asked to give talks to students in the grades and nor 
mal training schools. This created much interest, and some stories were 
obtained thru the students. Often it is said that the present generation 
cares nothing about the pioneer and the stories of that early period I 
have wondered about it myself, but I am positive now that they do, for 
my experience in the schools last year proved their interest. I never saw 
a more attentive audience than those students. Many came to my home, 
or asked me on the street when I would be back with another story, or 
could [ come oftener? My work in this connection is entirely gratis, and, 
with my home and family duties, I could not go as often as I would have 
liked to do 

The Federal Writers’ Project has been set up in ten counties in Ne 
braska for the purpose of gathering historical data. The Pierce County 
Historical Society is sponsoring one of these units, and I hope it will be 
} 


of help in preserving history \s the project has not gotten under way, 


I cannot tell you much about it at this time. I do feel, however, that it 
takes someone familiar with the county and the people to get an accurate 
historical account. Some of the best stories are found in out-of-the-way 
places, or are told by people least known 

lhere is another way of preserving history that is not included in my 


topic but I think it a fine way to do, and that is by making motion pictures 


of the pioneers—against their natural background if possible \lso we 
take pictures of historic places. We have fourteen hundred feet of film, 
some in technicolor. This we have shown at a local theater for ten cents 


admission and we have packed houses. Plans are under way to send 


these films to California so that they may be shown to former residents 
of Pierce County on some gala day 

History helps us to understand our world and ourselves. We must 
know our inheritance—the cultures and civilizations out of the past which 
condition the present. Nothing in society has ever “just happened.” Every 
major situation has been partly the effect of events preceding it, as well 
as a contributing cause of events that follow it. Past experiences of the 
human race are a key to understanding of present problems. 

History has become the life story of mankind. If a person is content 


merely to exist, he will have little use for historical knowledge; but if 
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he really lives, he will constantly draw upon past lives for the enrichment 
of his own. Our civilization did not begin with us. We are inheritors 
of the experience of the race. Today is the result of yesterday; tomorrow 
will be the outcome of today. History is a process of continuous develop- 
ment. 

History is a record of the struggle which man has made to solve the 
social problems that result from increasingly complicated modes of living 
and of working together. History is the picture of a changing human 
race, of changing ways of daily life—a fascinating motion picture in which 
all of us are actors, whether we will or no 

Sabatini, a historical novelist, once said of a man: “He saw what he 
saw, but never what it meant.” How true of all of us! We do not stop 
to think. We see the panorama of life, but little do we realize what it 1s 
all about 

In life, one chapter after another is finally and definitely concluded; 
on the other hand, a new one opens daily. Our task is to write these 
various chapters, one by one. So long as we live we shall not run out of 
material, and we need not have the mind of a novelist, an H. G. Wells 
or Mari Sandoz. We need only to write the story in our own words, as 
in a letter to a friend. Perhaps it will not pass the critic’s desk as to 
English and punctuation, but that does not matter. Get the story! There 
are plenty who can polish it 

We Americans waste too much time The importance of time does 
not always occur to us. Yet “Life buds, blooms, matures, withers, while 
Time looks on, friend or foe for the choosing. How important the fleet 
seconds measuring heartbeat and breath! How significant the invisible 
masonry from which the ages are built!” 

Make use of the seconds, the minutes, the hours—-do not postpone the 
duty of getting and writing down those stories. It is already too late for 
many, but get what are left. Remember the words of Edmund Burke, 
the English orator and statesman, who said: “People will not look for 


ward to posterity who never look backward to their ancestors.” 








Books Reviewed 


Who’s Who in Nebraska. Published by Nebraska Press Association, 
Lincoln, 1940. Fred J. Minder, Field Manager; C. N. Cornwall, 
Supervisor of Compilation; John Faris, Editor (Pages XXxii, 
1171. Price $15.) Review by A. E. S. 


This is a “project” biographical history of Nebraska. It is the first 
state-wide publication in that field since the three-volume Sheldon work, 
“Nebraska—The Land and the People,” published in 1931. For each of 
the ninety-three counties there is a brief historical sketch of from one to 
six pages. Many of these are fine historical narratives, written by leaders 
in Nebraska's local history. In addition there is a preface by John Faris 
and a fifteen-page “True Story of Nebraska” by Addison E. Sheldon, 
covering Nebaska from prehistoric times to 1940 

The demand for this kind of book grows continually with the growth 
of society. No people are better aware of this than the staff of a modern 
state historical society. Every day there come to the Superintendent's 
desk from ten to forty letters asking for information upon all the sub- 
jects of interest to the human race. Especially is there a continuous de- 
mand for personal information of direct financial value when answered 
Many of them call for information of personal and sentimental interest 
even when not of money value. So, today and tomorrow, and the next 


} 


lay, and all the days in the future, comes and will come a continual 


avalanche of inquiries from interested persons, from persons in Ne- 
braska and from persons who have been in Nebraska, and anywhere and 
everywhere 

In answering these questions we use all the historical publications, 
including newspapers, back to the beginning of printing upon Nebraska soil 

lo the newspaper editor, the author, the compiler, the promotor, 
the public speaker, the school-teacher and student, these biographical 
histories are a necessity. We are glad to welcome this one. It contains, 
as we are informed by the publishers, about 11,000 _ biographical 
sketches of Nebraska people. Those who will use the information in this 
book through future years will be numbered by millions 

Vote: A list of books containing biographies of Nebraskans through- 
out the state is here given. These may be found in the library of the State 
Historical Society. 

Edmunds, A. C., Nebraskans. Lincoln and Omaha, 1871; R. and J 
Wilbur, Stationers. 510 pages, 207 biographies 

Andreas, A. T., History of Nebraska. Chicago, 1882; Western Histor- 
ical Co., 1506 pages, 3,000 biographies 

V ebraskans—1854-1904. Omaha, 1904; Bee Publishing Co. 305 pages, 
1,176 portraifs, each with brief sketch. 
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Morton, J. Sterling, History of Nebraska. 3 vols. Lincoln, 1905-1910; 
Jacob North & Co. 2,351 pages, 954 biographies 

Sheldon, Addison E., Nebraska—The Land and the People. 3 vols 
Chicago and New York, 1931. Lewis Publishing Co. 2,132 pages, 1,300 
biographies 

Baldwin, Sara Mullin; and Baldwin, Robert Morton, Nebraskana. He 
bron, Nebraska, 1932. The Baldwin Co. 1,354 pages, 1,000 biographies 


Total pages, 8,158. Approximate number of biographies, 7,637 


In addition, there are I!’ho’s Who in America, Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Americana, and sundry special-class publications 


Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart Chase. (Whittlesey House, New York 
and London, 361 pp., 15 illustrations, 15 maps and diagrams; end- 
paper designs showing, in full color, a river valley both planned and 
unplanned. Price $2.50) Review by Robert P. Crawford, professor 
of Agricultural Journalism, University of Nebraska. 


Everyone realizes that this is a great country but that it has 
been somewhat mussed up for the past ten years. Stuart Chase takes 
us in hand and endeavors to tidy us up a bit in “Rich Land, Poor 
Land.” Mr. Chase was borrowed from his regular publisher by an 
enterprising young editor who suddenly discovered what he believed 
to be a need for a book of this type. 

Mr. Chase pictures our prodigal waste of natural resources, th 
disappearance of forests, the disappearance of native grass, the disap- 
pearance of the soil. He thinks we're in a bad way and in substance 
quite agrees that it is essential for the federal government to step in 
and take a hand at putting our natural resources in shape, for the 
general good of the country if not for the alleviation of the neces- 
sities of the unemployed. He finds horrible examples for us from the 
Mediterranean world, from the Maya country, from Australia, from 
China. In America one does not realize, for instance, that between 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque the farm area in 1880 was 125,000 acres 
but that by the middle twenties it had declined to 45,000 acres. 

I do not pass judgment on Mr. Chase’s economics. Briefly, he sees 
no dire conseqeunces in store from the huge government works—in fact, 
he seems to think them O.K. The old savings-spending formula ne 
longer will work. But we can make use of resource capital, he says. 
Germany and Italy were “busted” but managed such luxuries as wars 
nevertheless. To come to a conclusion on his economic thesis one 
should read the book; it is not fair to do otherwise. 

This book is one to make a person think. It offers abundant justi- 
fication for the public works of today. 

It was written about 1936. For a while thereafter it appeared that 
the long drouth was over. But the situation in the fall of 1939 may 
again make it necessary to send for Mr. Chase. 
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The Custer Fight, by | \. Brininstool (Privately Published by the 


Author, 330 Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, California. 32 pages, 
2 illustrations, price $1.00.) Review by A. E. S. 


Mr. Brininstool is a persistent follower of the old frontier trails and 


the region 


fights. He has published ten different documents relating to 
between the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains. He is everlastingly 
on the trail of new stories and old manuscripts relating to this area, and 


has been a contributor to the NEBRASKA HIstTory magazine with some of 


his important manuscripts 

Chis new booklet is of continuing interest and will be read eagerly by 
that large public which never tires of stories about General Custer and 
Chief Crazy Horse [he importance of this new booklet lies in the 
evidence of Captain Benteen, who with Major Reno dug in on the hilltop 
above Little Big Horn on June 25, 1876, and barely escaped the fate which 
General Custer encountered 

The editor of this magazine has twice visited the Custer Battlefield and 
spent ten or twelve hours going over the entire area where Custer and his 
men died and where Reno and Benteen barely escaped. This editor does 
not pretend to be an expert on the Custer Battle, although one of his aims 
is to gather into the Historical Society record everything of importance 
printed upon the remarkable events taking place there. Only one conclusion 
can be reached by any student of the battlefield and the documents, and 
that conclusion is that General Custer was a crazy commander in the 
campaign 

Custer and Crazy Horse have achieved immortality in the annals of 
the west, and every fresh contribution to their story will find a host of 


eager readers 


Custer and the Gall Saga, by Charles Kuhlman. (Privately Published 
by the Author at Billings, Montana; 1940; 46 pp. $1.00. Map of 
the Operations of Battle, Troops, and Indians.) Review by A. E. S. 
Charles Kuhlman, graduate of the University of Nebraska (A.B. 1897, 

\.M. 1900) and a former assistant in the Department of European History 

of our university, is now an honest irrigation ranchman near Billings 

He sends to the editor an autographed copy of his booklet under the descrip 

tive title: “General George A Custer—A Lost Trail and the Gall Saga— 

Some Interesting Deductions Regarding the Battle of the Little Big Horn.” 
Mr. Kuhlman has spent many days following the old trails along the 

valley of the Little Big Horn where General Custer and command perished 

on June 25, 1876. 

There will never be an end of the discussion of the Custer battlefield 

h 


Nearly all the persons having first-hand knowledge of the events that took 
, I 


place there are gone. There still exist many unpublished manuscripts and 
a few recollections. Like the story of the Spartan king Leonidas and his 
three hundred who died at Thermopylae, the story of Custer and the Sev- 
x Horn will continue in human interest 
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Books REVIEWED 


William Clark Breckenridge, by James Malcolm Breckenridge. Pub- 
lished by the author in 1932. (Ovid Bell Press, Fulton, Mo. Edition 
limited to 350 copies; pp. 380.) Review by Martha M. Turner. 


Early history of Missouri is always interesting to Nebraskans who are 
seeking the background activities of our own region. The Missouri River 
was the great highway by which fur traders, explorers, adventurers and 
finally homeseekers traveled. The easiest approach to the Nebraska region 
was by way of boat up the muddy, treacherous, sand-barred river, starting 
from St. Louis. 

The life, lineage and writings of William Clark Breckenridge as re- 
corded in this book are so intimately connected with the earliest develop- 
ment of Nebraska region that the volume at once becomes valuable for the 
historical library. 

Breckenridge’s life spanned the years 1862 to 1927. But his research 
into history carried him into the earliest years of the state of Missouri. 
He was a much respected authority upon the earliest years of his com- 
munity, and his writings were appreciated for their unbiased, frank, honest 
interpretation of his subject. 

Among familiar names found in the pages of this book, names of men 
discussed by Breckenridge who also appear in records of early Nebraska, 
we find: 

Jean Baptiste Trudeau, who was with the Arikara Indians in 1795. 
Auguste and Henry Chouteau—Auguste was founder of St. Louis in 1764, 
and his was the first book-plate in the city library. Gen. William H. 
Ashley, one of the discoverers of the Central Route to the Pacific, 1822 
1829, is discussed, as well as Father P. J. De Smet—and also the famous 
Nebraska-Kansas bill. 

One of the pages of great interest is the history of the freighters’ 
wagons, commonly called “Conestoga wagons.” Joseph Murphy is re 
ported as beginning their manufacture in St. Louis in 1844. These wagons 
were shipped “knock-down” from St. Louis to Westport, and to Omaha 
and Fort Benton as early as 1860. There they were assembled and de- 


livered to purchasers 


New Books from Australia: “A Select List of Rare Books” published 
by Angus & Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, Australia. 25 pp. 1940. Re- 
view by C. A. R. 


This soft spring-green covered booklet lists a variety of interesting 
titles that take one around the country and skim down the years in a min- 
iature birds-eye-view of Australian history. Future immigration, foreign 
policy and democracy’s danger, parrots, wild flowers, a book on mammals, 
“budgerigars” and the Lyrebird, anatomy of the sheep’s brain, books on 
gold producing, and charming juvenile animal hero-tales stir the imagina- 
tion with curiosity and longing for far-away places. An unusually lucid 
and informative catalog booklet. 
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Stratford. Printed for the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, Inc., 

Stratford, Va. 16 pp., beautifully illustrated. 1940. Review by 

C. Aim. 

his brochure on the colonial home and plantation of Robert E. Lee 
is a tribute to the Lee Memorial Foundation’s accomplishment in restoring 
the beautiful, dignified old mansion. True Southern hospitality radiates 
from its pages and modern farming is briefly contrasted with the old. A 
statement of purpose and summary of the ten-year budget completes the 
picture of restoration of this historic national shrine. 

“The Lees of Stratford Fought for These Principles’—“A Family 
That Made History’—“A Great Baronial House Restored”—*Revival 
of Old Industries and the Plantation Life’—these, with profuse delightful 
illustrations, make the reading only a preliminary to the purchase of a 


ticket southbound for one possessing both imagination and the means 


The Lincoln Log Cabin Almanac, compiled by R. Gerald McMurtry 
Profusely illustrated from linoleum-block cuts. (Department of 
Lincolniana, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. $1.50; 
66 pp., 1940) Review by L. F 
“This Almanac contains divers and sundry information about Abraham 

Lincoln, with very little scientific data concerning the weather, the con- 

stellations and the firmament.” But it does contain amazing and little known 

incidents in the life of Lincoln; a chronicle of outstanding historical events 
in that life, cleverly arranged under the 365 days of the annual calendar ; 
noteworthy quotations from his works; “a compendium of fascinating 
information . . . not usually found in Formal Biographies or Orthodox 

Dissertations ;” and “various and sundry Items relative to the part which 

the Martyred President played in shaping the Destiny of the Nation.” 

It is, in short, a brochure of fact and fable, of irresistible wit and charm, 

that might have been done by Elbert Hubbard, and is unique among all 

publications known to this library 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain! 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 

In any vault, ’neath any coffin-lid, 

In all the years since that wild Spring of pain? 

’Tis false—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him although you slid 

Upon his lap the Cheops pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 
James T. McKay 

Courtesy “Lincoln Log Cabin Almanac” 

















In This Issue 


Mrs. WILLIAM WHITHORN tells us that she “was 
born December 18, 1916, on a farm near Davenport, 
Nebraska, and christened Doris Maxine Swenson. 
I made that farm my home until my marriage. At- 
tended rural school for six years, and graduated 
from the Shickley Public School as valedictorian of 
the Class of 1934. By twelve weeks of summer school 
at Nebraska Wesleyan, I was able to begin three 
years of teaching in a rural school of Fillmore 
County in the fall of 1934. June, 1037, saw me 
setting off to enroll for the course of English and 
Journalism in the University of Nebraska. 





“By dint of many kinds of work—housework, caring for children, 
waitressing, busheling, and reading in the English Department—I carried 
on at the university until June, 1939, when I was married to William 
Whithorn of Fairfield. Altho he too is a native of Nebraska, his work as 
a printer has brought us here to Montana and to the office of The Billings 
Times,—and when the work is rushing they call me in to help. With that 
and my housework, reading, writing, and playing with the new portable 
sewing-machine on which the prize money made a payment, I am quite busy. 

“A notice of the contest was posted in the University Library and 
caught my eye, for I was taking a course in magazine writing. As a child 
of seven I had gone with my family to Ong to buy a book from Charles 
W. Wells—his A Frontier Life. I could remember only that book and a 
man with a black skull cap. With that memory, and with much corres- 
pondence and many hours spent with the Conference records of the Metho- 
dist Church, I gathered the data for this story of his life.” 


Tuomas Paut Beat. “Thomas Beall, of Sam- 
uel,” was appointed a captain in the Revolutionary 
Army July 25, 1776, and served throughout the war. 
At the close of that conflict in 1783 he founded Cum- 
berland, Maryland, and was the owner of much of 
the land upon which the city was built. His son, 
Isaac Beall, was for many years a judge of the 
Orphans’ Court in the State of Maryland. Henry 
Tomlinson Beall, son of Isaac, was a lumber manu- 
facturer near the city of Cumberland. After the 
close of the Civil War he moved to a small estate 
near Stanton, Virginia, where the subject of this 





sketch was born December, 6, 1871. 
In 1879 young Thomas came with his father to Thayer County, 
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Nebraska, and settled on a farm near Hebron He attended country 
school in old District No. 28, and had for his teacher Ernest Von Forell 
who later became a regent of the University and a well-to-do stockman of 
Scottsbluff. A year at the Salina Normal University (Kansas) and two 
years at the Nebraska State Normal at Peru, furnished some preparation 
for teaching. He was graduated from Fairfield College, Fairfield, Nebraska 
(a denominational institution of the Christian Church); was a minister 
under direction of the American Christian Missionary Society; and served 
the churches at McCook, Red Willow, Elwood and Minden 

Mr. Beall received the degrees of bachelor of arts from the University 
of Nebraska and master of arts from Columbia University. As principal 
or superintendent in the public schools of Nebraska, Iowa and South Da 
kota, he rendered a continuous service from 1905 until 1935. In 1809 he 
married Miss Lulu Alta Ayer of Guide Rock—a native Nebraskan, daughter 


of an early pioneer, and long-time teacher in the Nebraska schools 


IRENE Hamitton Scotr: “A lovely tree-shaded 
farmstead in the Purple Cane Community of Dodge 
County, Nebraska, was the place of my birth To 
my grandmother's passion for growing things I owe 
my memories of a childhood spent amid great natural 
beauty. 

“The name ‘Purple Cane’ came to the community 
from a variety of raspberry bushes that grew there 
in great profusion. In winter their canes took on a 
lovely purple hue which so impressed S. R. Mason, 
the first postmaster, that he used it to designate his 





office. The post office is long since gone but the 
name remains, and my weekly news columns in the North Bend Eagle and 
the Schuyler Sun are headed thus. 

“I was educated in the rural schools of Purple Cane, the high school 
at North Bend, and received my A. B. degree from United Brethren Col 
lege at York. 

“As a child I went to the Plymouth Church because my parents were 
Presbyterians and the church of the community was Methodist. Later, 
when the fires of denominationalism burned low and Plymouth was no 
more, I joined the Purple Cane Methodist Church and worshiped there 
for many years 

“IT taught school in the rural districts of York and Dodge counties, 
in the grades at North Bend, and in the high school of Mancos, Colorado; 
after which I came home to Purple Cane, married my sweetheart of high 
school days, and have lived here ever since. Our one son, Donald, is a 
junior at Midland College in Fremont 

“For five years I have written a column called ‘Dear Old-Timer” in 
the weeklies‘ above mentioned, and in my search for old-time lore came 
across the story of Jacob Adriance. Later I came to know his daughter, 
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Mrs. Effie Burril of Joliet, Illinois, who loaned me his diaries and those 
of his wife, and the pictures. 

“Aside from the recognition accorded me in the contest, and the fact 
that Mark Sullivan used excerpts from a story of mine in his column, | 
am an unknown scribbler who finds in pen-pushing a very interesting 
hobby.” 


Miriam STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES is a distinguished concert artist 
Born in Lynn, Massachusetts, and educated in the Classical High Schools 
there. A. B. degree from Tufts College; graduate New England Con- 
servatory of Music and American Institute of Normal Music Methods 
Studied in Paris under Mme. Therese Leschetisky, daughter of the famous 
Therese Leschetisky who was Paderewski’s teacher. 

For many years conducted a studio for voice and violin in Copley 
Square, Boston; is now teaching both in Broken Bow. Pioneer broad- 
caster in the early days when conditions were very different from those 
of today. Has concertized thruout this country, made musical records, 
demonstrated accompaniment capacities of the Ampico; has done theatrical 
work and gives lecture recitals. During the World War entertained over 
two million soldiers and sailors. Is personally acquainted with Paderewski, 
Harowitz, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Jena Branscombe, and other famous 
musicians. Owns a genuine Gagliano violin. The hymn “Federal Street” 


was composed by a relative 


EstHER KOLTERMAN HANSEN was born in 1894 “(the only crop they 
raised that year, so my mother says) on the homestead my grandfather 
took in 1869, two miles north of Pierce. I attended the rural and Pierce 
public schools; graduated from the Western Conservatory of Music and 
later took special work at the Wisconsin School of Music in Madison, and 
taught piano for ten years. In 1920 was married to Emil W. Hansen, a 
veteran of the World War and now an automobile dealer in Pierce where 
we established our home. We have two children. Geraldine, aged 17, is a 
freshman at Wayne State Teachers College. Stuart, aged 14, is in the 
sophomore class at Pierce High School. My hobby is history and writing; 
my ambition in that line is to get the history of Pierce County published. 
In any event I enjoy writing it and have been highly privileged in my visits 


with the pioneers, many of whom have now passed on.” 











Gifts to the Society 


The Historical Library 


Henceforth it shall be the policy of this magazine to list and, 
occasionally, to review briefly the manuscripts (now numbering over 
ten thousand) as received. This is for the purpose of acquainting 
members, students and research workers with the scope and character 
of the ever-growing Manuscript Files. Publication of these digests 
will in no case preclude later publication of the manuscript by the 
State Historical Society. 


A Brief Autobiography of Albert H. Mead, 1864-1934, is one of the 
typical stories of pioneer life written at the instance of some member 
of the family who feels (and rightly) that these personal histories 
should be preserved for the future. There can be no reenactment of the 
past. The frontier is closed. 

Mr. Mead was a native of New York, and ended his life of eighty- 
eight years on a fruit farm in western Colorado. He and his young wife 
migrated to Nebraska in 1878, and for more than twenty years made 
their home in a sod house on their 320 acres along the Loup, northwest 
of Grand Island. “In one of these soddies there wasn’t a dollar’s 
worth of furniture except what I made. .. The first thing my wife did 
was to turn her face to the naked board wall and have a spell of crying, 
but that was the last of it. She was a brave woman, fit for any pioneer’s 
wife. She soon had the boards covered with newspapers and we felt 
quite at home. In York State the door of opportunity was practically 
closed to us; here there was at least a crack which promised to open 
wider in time.” 

In closing he wrote: “We have reason to be thankful that we 
have avoided extravagance, speculation and show. As a result, in our 
old age we find ourselves comfortably fixed and our children grown to 
be useful and dependable citizens.” And the little story ends with a 
feeling tribute from the eldest daughter (Mrs. W. T. Draper of Boulder, 
Colorado, donor of the gift) that is worthy of inclusion here 


To My Father: There is an old legend about the eagle mother that 
runs like this—After showing her eaglets their wings and pointing to the 
heavenly blue, she proceeds to push them out of the nest. 

You, my father, did not push me out of the nest, but you did show 
me my ability and kept the vision of what I could accomplish continually 
before me as I grew up. 

For many years I have been conscious of this, and a deep feeling of 
gratitude to you shall abide with me as long as I live 
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Songs of the Frontier 

One of the most treasured contributions to our historical files is 
the Ricker Collection of Indian material and pictures, gathered by 
Judge E. S. Ricker of Chadron over a long period of years. Mari 
Sandoz and other students from the East and from the West are fre- 
quent consultants of these invaluable manuscripts. 

Recently Leslie D. Ricker (now of Detroit) has offered the file 
of his father’s papers and correspondence to complete the gift. In 
the same letter he mentions a plan in his mind for securing and pre- 
serving the songs of the frontier. Details will be presented later in 
these pages; meanwhile, let him speak for himself: 

“This calls for the cooperation of all county societies to collect 
the words and music of any and all of the old songs that are worthy 
to endure. We would want the loan or gift of song-books, and a de- 
scription of notable events that are linked with such songs and not 
generally known. So many people do not realize the value of little de- 
tails in history, and maybe we can get some history connected with 
this music movement. These old songs have a history, and they are 
woven into the memory of our tragic frontier days. They are dear to 
us because of their connection with the conquest of the wilderness— 
the prairie. Among those wild romantic scenes were laid the everyday 
experiences of the settlers, and the pioneer songs cannot be disas- 
sociated from the lives of the pioneers. Gone are the pioneer scenes 
Vanished and vanishing are the actors of those heroic days. Gone is 
the Frontier and the history which shall never repeat itself.” 


Del Departamento Autonomo de Prensa y Publicidad: One of the 
loveliest publications that has come to this desk in many a month 
was sent to persuade the editor to take a long trip thru Mexico. No 
persuasion would be needed, were it possible. The book is in Spanish: 
“La Ruta de Occidente, por Pablo C. de Gante,” and from its impres- 
sive cover to the last period it is a perfect piece of typography on an 
almost perfect paper. Every map is a work of art, as every map 
should be; tho these are only trail-maps they possess true Spanish 
allure Even if one does not understand Spanish, no words are 
needed—the illustrations suffice. The charm of Nature undefiled, the 
nobility of architecture that enhances Nature—these tell the story. 


John Edward Loper of Lincoln makes a gift of special interest to 
music-lovers, and which he in turn received from his grandfather, Jess 
Norviss of Indiana. It is a bass viol played by all the generations of 
his family for three centuries, and brought from Norway about two 
hundred years ago. A lovely and unusual instrument. 
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History in Nebraska Newspapers 


Published During the Months of 


October, November, December, 1938 
By Martua M. TuRNER 


Valley Enterprise, October 6 and 13, published stories about the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church at Elk City which observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary on October 9, including the dedication of the present building 
Hooper Sentinel, October 13, devoted a column and half to incidents 
in the life of Hooper’s oldest citizen, Jacob G. Shaffer, who was ninety 
years old on October 18. Born and raised in Pennsylvania on a farm 
along which canal boats were operated, he later went into that bus- 
iness as owner of a boat 

Omaha World-Herald, October 17, published the first of a series of 
ninety-three cartoons, drawn by Mike Parks, each one to record 
history of a single county of Nebraska 

Howells Journal, October 7, published a ten-column history of that 
publication in observance of its fiftieth anniversary. The Journal was 
established by H. E. Phelps 

Bertrand Herald, October 7 and 14, printed the history of the Adullam 
church 

IVayne Herald, October 6, recalled the naming of Logan Creek, as told 
by Lee Garner, Government Scout, to R. R. Smith. Garner was one 
of the party with Logan Fontenelle when the latter was surrounded 


by enemy Indians and was killed 


ntral City Nonpareil, October 6, in an interview with R. C. Riley, prints 


many early incidents of Polk County in the days “when a man in new 
overalls and a woman who wore a new calico dress were dressed up.” 
Vebraska City Daily News-Press, October 15, reported the dedication 
of the rebuilt block house at Nebraska City, which took place October 
14. 
Beatrice Sun, October 18 and 19, carried stories of the transfer of 
the Daniel Freeman homestead (first free homestead in the United 
States) by its heirs to the government for a consideration of $18,000. 
The 160 acres, six miles from Beatrice, becomes a national park. 
Nebraska City Daily News-Press, October 19, recalls a story told by 
Fred Roberts of that city, who was born in the “John Brown Cabin.” 
As a boy he played in the tunnel under the cabin to which, in “Under- 
ground Railroad” days, slaves fled for shelter and protection from their 
masters. 

The same issue of the News-Press published a review of the diary 
of John Bassett, kept continuously since the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Bassett was ninety-one years old in December, 1938. 
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The Norfolk News, October 18, tells the story of Mrs. Sarah Parks Strope 
of Royal, a pioneer teacher of Antelope county sixty years ago. The 
a sod house. 





school was conducted in her own home 

The Plattsmouth Journal, October 17, published the “History of the Public 
Schools in Plattsmouth,” written by Miss Olive Gass. She recalled 
facts in the development of schools since 1856. 

The Waterloo Gazette, October 21, published the history of the Elk City 
Methodist church written by Frank Gelston and read by him at the 
fiftieth anniversary gathering on October 9. 

The West Point Republican, October 20, reproduced a five-column picture 
of what is believed to be the first photograph ever made in West Point— 
a street scene taken by Anton Langer, Sr., in 1872. 

The Norfolk News, October 26, told about C. R. D. Harned, who on that 
day celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday by work as a builder on 
his home property. Mr. Harned drove a horse-drawn bus in Norfolk 
in 1890, the first of its kind in the city. 

The St. Edward Advance, October 20, began publication of the early history 
of St. Edward, reprinted from the “Goldenrod” number of the Sz. 
Edward Sun, published August 18, 1905. 

The Norfolk News, October 31, contained a feature story about Mrs. Lillie 
Coltman of Meadow Grove and her collection of 367 cream pitchers 
The Plattsmouth Journal, November 7, mentions the program at the annual 
meeting of the Cass County Historical Society held at Plattsmouth 
November 5. George L. Farley, for many years connected with the 
public schools (as was also his father before him) gave much history 

of the early school system of the county. 

The Omaha World-Herald of October 30 gave an account of “one of the 
oldest landmarks in southwest Nebraska,” now a private museum near 
Holbrook. The log cabin was built of native red elm and cottonwood 
logs by William Pennington in 1873. Outlaw bullets and Indian arrow- 
points are still embedded in the logs. Among the relics is a buffalo 
skull, retaining a bullet from the rifle of Buffalo Bill. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, November 6, published a feature story about 
Mrs. May Bouchard Gore and her 200 dolls, which she has collected 
from five continents. Mrs. Gore was born in Tamora and has lived 
in Lincoln, but now resides in Kerrville, Texas. 

The Grand Island Herald of November 1 published an illustrated history 
of St. Mary’s Catholic church, which was established in Grand Island 
in 1868. 

The Kenesaw Progress, November 10, published illustrations and history 
concerning the Wanda Zion Lutheran church, which observed the 
sixtieth anniversary of its establishment. 

The Cherry County News, Valentine, November 10, contained a story about 

more than a thousand Sioux Indian articles, collected over a period 
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of many years by John Anderson, who had recently sold the entire lot 
to the Department of the Interior at Washington. Mr. Anderson 
acquired his first piece of the collection at Fort Niobrara. Since then 
he has been employed at several Indian reservations and continually 
increased his holdings, which have been classed by experts as the best 
exhibit of Indian artifacts in existence. Since 1935 the collection has 
been exhibited at Rapid City, S. D., in a museum, and the past summer 
alone found more than 30,000 people registered as visitors. The Indian 
Department exhibited the entire lot at the San Francisco Exposition 
in 1939 and it was expected that from there it would be sent to Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


The Lincoln Journal-Star, November 20, told the story of two faithful 


horses, Carl and Todd—big gray fire-horses—“the two together as fast 
a team as ever pulled a fire rig over the streets of Lincoln,” the writer 


announced. 


The Pierce Leader, November 17, contained a colorful record of a kicking 


/ 
cow owned by Anthony M. Cross in the early nineties. Mark L. Felber 


tells the story in language that would do credit to Mark Twain. 


The Arthur Enterprise, November 17, sketched the pioneer history of the 
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Bernard Aufdengarten family, one of the very first to settle in Arthur 
County. 

Mason City Transcript, November 24, gave the history of the Zion 
Lutheran church, ten miles south of Mason City, the occasion being 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the church. 

Chadron Chronicle, November 24, and the Chadron Journal, November 
25, reported the visit of Gutzon Borglum on November 18. He offered 
to erect a monument as a memorial to the Sioux Indians on a site 
approximately seven miles south of Chadron, near Highway 19 

Ord Quis, November 23, and the St. Paul Phonograph, November 30, 
devoted three columns to a feature story about Paul Mortensen and 
his Indian artifacts, which he has been collecting for the past sixty 
years. 

Nemaha County Herald, Auburn, December 1, issued its golden anni- 
versary number, with sixteen pages illustrated with many reproductions 
> Elgin Review, December 1, reviewed the early years of Bert Caldwell 
in Nebraska. He was one of the first settlers in Wheeler County, 
arriving there in 1874 

> Nebraska City News-Press, December 4, published a colorful story 
about the life of Robert James, Sr., who makes claim to the oldest 
U. S. mail carrier’s oath in that town. The permission to carry mail 
was given him November 30, 1886 

> Arnold Sentinel, December 8, contained a sketch of pioneer life near 
that town, the event being the celebration of the fiftieth wedding anni- 


versary of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Auble on December 12. 
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The Orleans Chronicle, December 8, contained an “Early History of 
Schools” written by Mrs. S. L. Moench, which included information 
beginning with the first school. 

The McCook Republican, December 9, published “Pioneer Happenings in 
Nebraska” by G. F. Randel, who confines his record mostly to Red 
Willow County. 

The Hastings Tribune, December 10, contained a feature story about the 
2,000 pieces of rare glass which have been collected by Mr. and Mrs 
Roger Harris of Hastings. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, December 11, printed an appreciative story about 
Mrs. Louise Jenks Brownlee, who as a “fiddler” played for dances in 
early northwest Nebraska. At Wallace, in 1888, Buffalo Bill attended 
a party and danced to her music. Mrs. Brownlee is now nearing her 
eighty-sixth birthday, and continues to enjoy music. 

The town of Brownlee is on the map of Cherry County, 41 mules 
south and 3% miles west of Valentine 

The Norfolk News, December 12, tells the story of Mrs. James Sparks of 
Royal, eighty-two years old, whose husband was a ventriloquist and 
operated a Punch and Judy show while he traveled through the coun- 
try. Mrs. Sparks did the dressmaking for the eight or ten dolls used 
in the show 

The Arnold Sentinel, December 15, reported the sixtieth anniversary of the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Allen, who came to that com 
munity in 1880 and were founders of the town of Arnold. Three and 
a half columns were devoted to the early activities of the homesteaders. 

The Norfolk News, December 17, recalls the interesting frontier life of 
Chris Christensen, seventy-four-year-old citizen of Spencer, Nebraska, 
who came to northern Nebraska in 1879. He rode the pony express 
between Niobrara and Long Pine. He knew Kid Wade, “Doc” Middle- 
ton, Chief Spotted Tail, Swift Bear, and others of that period. 

The Arthur Enterprise, December 22, recalls history of the community in 
1913. 

The Pierce County Call, December 22, announces the publication of a book 
by Mark L. Felber, “Felber’s Tavern,” to be issued soon. Mr. Felber, 
now in Akron, Ohio, has been in newspaper activities from childhood, 
starting when he was about ten years old with the St. Helena (Ne- 
braska) /I’eekly. The story depicts in a humorous way the life of that 
community during the ’80’s. Mark Felber was a fellow populist with 
the editor of this magazine ten years later. He is a man of remark- 
able gifts 

The Pierce County Call, December 22, mentions incidents in the pioneer life 
of Mrs. Dorothea Otto, who came to Pierce in a covered wagon about 

1873. 
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The McCook Republican, December 9 and 23, published stories by G. F. 


Randel, entitled: “A Pioneer Tells of Early Southwest.” The scenes 
of these stories were laid in Red Willow County. 

> Broken Bow Chief, December 22, devoted one page to a reprint of the 
first write-up of Custer County, which had appeared in the Custer 
County Republican (Broken Bow’s first newspaper) of June and July, 
1882. The article was from the pen of R. H. Miller. 


he Hastings Tribune, December 24, relates experiences of Mrs. Thomas 
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The 


The 


Herr—‘Auntie Herr,” who observed her ninetieth birthday December 
23. She came west in 1872 from Boston and lived the life of a pioneer. 
Lincoln Journal-Star, December 25, devoted half a page to an illus- 
trated story: “The Early Growth of Adams County and City of Hast- 
ings is Traced in Thesis.” The work had been compiled by Thomas 
Frank Barton for a doctor’s thesis in the geography department at the 
University of Nebraska 
> Lincoln Journal-Star, December 25, tells an exciting story about W. E. 
Emerick of Fairbury and four other men who joined the great migra- 
tion to Oklahoma for the opening of the Cherokee Strip in 1893. 
Keith County News, Ogallala, December 29, printed a four-column 
story which had been published in the Il’estern Nebraskian, a maga- 
zine published at North Platte from 1874 into the ’80’s. The original 
story is by John Wilson, entitled: “Cowtown Days.” The article is 
reminiscent of the early picturesque history of that town 
» Fairbury News, December 20, copied passages of letters written during 
the Civil War service of James Coleman. These documents now belong 
to his daughter, Mrs. Lottie French of Fairbury. 
> Wauneta Breese, December 28, recorded the completion of a forty-page 
booklet on the history of Chase County. The work was done under 
the direction of County Superintendent Millie B. Ingold and assistants. 


> Eustis News began with the issue of Decmeber 29, 1938, a continued 


story by Mrs. Pearl Barrett, her subject being “My Mother.” The 


articles were printed irregularly up to March 16, 1939. Copyrighted 
by the author. 

> Benkleman Post, December 30, published much history in reporting 
the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Stilge- 
bouer, who were married in the community where they have since made 
their home. Mr. Stilgebouer has been school-teacher and banker in 
southwest Nebraska for many years. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No, 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are nineteen volumes (72 issues) 
up to January 1, 1940. Total number of printed pages, 3,761; 
of maps and illustrations, 677. 

The grand total of all these publications issued by this Society 
is 12,221 pages, 900 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation of Nepraska History 
A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as required 
by act of Congress of August 1912. 
Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison. E. Sheldon, 
Circulation — 1,344; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to-and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 


: Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 
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Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
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Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State— 
About 500 pages, maps and illustrations; price 
$2.50 postpaid from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking Press, New 
York. 


Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 
maps; price 25c. Tours, History, Annals, Bi- 
ography, Index. Published by Woodruff Print- 
ing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans—(Pamphlet), 112 
pages; price 35c. Annals of History, Humor, 
Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names—(Pamphlet), 28 
pages; price 15c. 
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